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lTomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





Third term talk ... A jolt for big 
| business .. . troubles abroad...a 
| nine billion dollar income. 





HIRD term talk will get continued en- 
couragement from the White House 
coterie. 

Sought is this object: to keep party leaders 
and politicians interested in the President; 
disinterested in the ambitions of others. 

At stake is future control of the Democratic 
party machinery. 

Whether Mr. Roosevelt actually will seek 
a third nomination depends at this stage on 
an “if”, 

If in 1940 conservative and anti-New Deal 
elements stand to get control of the Demo- 
cratic party machinery, President Roosevelt 
probably would go after the nomination. 

If, however, the cards are stacked for nom- 
ination of a New Dealer other than Mr. 
Roosevelt, the President probably would step 
aside. 

President Roosevelt’s first determination 
is to keep Democratic conservatives from con- 
trol of the party machinery. Third term talk 
can be appraised only in that light. 

. - ° 

Big business is due for many a jolt after 
the September start of hearings by the “anti- 
monopoly” committee. 

Repeated emphasis on “objectivity” and 
“cooperation” will not obscure the dynamite 
wrapped up in questions that committee 
members are prepared to ask. 

Big business men will have a chance to 
answer questions like these: 

Who decided that hundreds of thousands 
of workers should be fired before an effort 
was made to expand markets by price cuts? 

Why was the production rate in steel al- 
lowed to drop from 90 per cent of capacity 
to 25 per cent before prices were reduced? 

Exactly who has been fixing prices in the 
big industries? 

Investigators say that they have answers to 
these and other questions down in black and 
white. Emphasis will be placed upon failure 
of many industries to use reserves to sustain 
worker income or to finance price cuts. 

Out of this study officials expect eventually 
to come: tariff reductions, Federal incorpo- 
ration, Government representation on corpo- 
ration boards of directors, stronger anti-trust 
laws, reform taxes and a large supply of am- 
munition and issues for the 1938 and 1940 po- 
litical campaigns. 

* * * 

New economic troubles are threatening 
from abroad, as domestic skies brighten. 

The British are increasingly hard pressed, 
squeezed between rising armament costs and 
declining business. American money mar- 
kets are beginning to interest Britain, ac- 
counting for talk of war debt adjustment. 

Most of Europe is sharing in the depres- 
sion. Even totalitarian Germany and Italy 
are pinched with contracting markets for 
their goods and consequent difficulty in im- 
porting and paying for all-important raw 
materials. War talk, temporarily, will recede 
as nations wrestle with domestic problems. 

Hard times in Latin America are increas- 
ing pressure for expropriation of foreign in- 
vestments, accounting for the stronger tone 

f this Government in addressing Mexico on 
confiscation of American land holdings. 

*“ * * 

Future Federal Government budgets will 
require nearer nine billion than seven billion 
dollars of revenue to balance, 

Social security costs are just beginning to 
appear. They will rise sensationally in years 
ahead. Health insurance will be on the cards 
before old age insurance really starts to 
stream out in 1942, 

Fiscal planners say that more and more of 
the national income will flow in and out 
through government revenues and payments. 

Sharply higher income taxes are inevitable 
within a very few years. Treasury will favor 
doubling of basic 4 per cent rate and drastic 
upward revision of surtax rates on net in- 
comes between $5,000 and $100,000. Needed is 
between one billion and a billion and one-half 
additional dollars in revenue from income 
taxes. 

Closing of loop-hole on tax-exempt securi- 
ties and income of Government workers will 
yield relatively little additional revenue. 
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Phevogram 


Coryricut, 1938, By Tue Unitep States News PusLISHING CorRPORATION 


Insurance Fails as Unemployment Cushion: 
Benefits Far Outweighed by Payroll Burden 


A PRINCIPAL argument for unemployment * depression. The latest American Federation of * 


insurance legislation in 1935 was that in- 
surance payments to the jobless would cushion 
the shock of any depression. 

Congress was told that $2,000,000,000 would 
have been distributed rapidly among the un- 
employed during the depression brought on by 
the stock market crash in 1929, if an insurance 
law had been enacted in the early ’20s. The 
vote to establish State-Federal systems of un- 
employment insurance followed. 

In theory, each State was to build a reservoir 
of funds from taxes on pay rolls with which to 
sustain the purchasing power of workers be- 
tween periods of employment in hard times. 

In the first test, however, the multiple sys- 
tems are not operating as the sponsors pre- 
dicted. Much more is being taken from pay 
rolls during the current depression than is be- 
ing returned to the jobless from the reservoir. 

As shown by the above pictogram, an im- 
mense “Unemployment Trust Fund” is accu- 
mulating while comparatively little money is 
being withdrawn from the fund for the work- 
ing man. Purchasing power is being reduced 
instead of being increased. Collection of an 
amount from pay rolls larger than is added to 
workers’ income by “benefit payments” is 
scheduled to continue through this year. 


COLLECTIONS VS. PAYMENTS 

The State taxes collected to date for deposit 
in the fund are more than five times larger 
than the disbursements from the fund. Treas- 
ury books at the end of the fiscal year on June 
30 showed that $1,060,000,000 had been taken 
from employers and paid into the fund, as 
against $196,000,000 withdrawn from the fund 
for payments to workers. 

The Treasury estimate is that up to $700,- 
000,000 additional in pay roll taxes will be col- 
lected in the year which began this month. The 
Social Security Board expects insurance pay- 
ments during the period to approximate $400,- 
000,000. This would mean a further reduction 
in purchasing power of $300,000,000. The total 
collections would be brought to $1,760,000,000 
and the total withdrawals to $596,000,000 a 
year hence. (For State by State collections and 
payments table to date, see Page 11). 

An opposite picture of how the plan would 
operate in a depression was drawn during the 
debate in Congress. The supporters argued 
then that employes and employers alike would 
benefit later from the tolls on pay rolls. One 
point was that the insurance payments would 
enable jobless workers to keep buying food and 
clothing, and so help business, prevent more 
discharges, and diminish the need for public re- 
lief when depression set in. 

Actually, however, unemployment at present 
is reported to be as widespread as in the last 


| 


Labor estimate is that 11,414,000 persons are 
out of work. If “benefit payments,” large 
enough to serve a purchasing power cushion, 
were going to those persons, the insurance re- 
serve fund would diminish rapidly. Instead, 
the fund is growing and the Government is step- 
ping up its relief spending at the same time. 


EXCUSES FOR SMALL OUTGO 

Administrators of the Federal Jaw offer sev- 
eral explanations of the situation. They point 
to the limitations written into the law, to its 
burdensome complexities, and to “competition” 
between the insurance systems and the Work 
Relief program to aid the jobless. 

Pay rolls have been taxed for the last two- 
and-one-half years; but practically all benefit 
payments have been made in the last six 
months. This is because Congress required the 
States to keep their reserve funds intact until 
two years after the State taxes took effect. De- 
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pression or not, 23 States could not dip into 
their reserve last winter. Payments will not 
be made in all 48 States untt] next winter. 

Reports from the benefit-paying States tell 
of confusion caused by the requirement that 
the amount paid to an unemployed worker be 
in proportion to his previous earnings. The 
task of keeping 25,000,000 individual wage rec- 
ords has proved well-nigh impossible. 

Most of the insurance records are based on 
earnings in 1937. Many workers lost their jobs 
before making a record which would entitle 
them to the maximum benefit payment, $15 a 
week. A private survey showed an average 
check nearer $15 a month. 


MORE TAXES THAN BENEFITS 

This helps to explain why a greater amount 
has not been paid out, even though some 2,500,- 
000 workers are reported to have received 
checks. Officials cite the confusion and the 
wage record requirement as major reasons for 
the fact that disbursements are small, and the 
fact that more than half of the States paying 
benefits at present are collecting more in taxes 
than is being paid to their workers. 

In that connection, California paid out only 
57 cents for each dollar collected from January 
through June. At the other extreme, West 
Virginia paid out $1.72 for each dollar collected 
and used 57 per cent of its reserves. 

Another major reason why more of the job- 
less are not getting insurance checks is the un- 
willingness of many to accept the aid. Inves- 
tigation has revealed that these men prefer re- 
lief, especially Work Relief. 


WHY MANY PREFER RELIEF 

Wages on WPA jobs are higher in many in- 
stances than the benefit payments to which a 
worker’s wage record entitles him. Having 
gone on relief last year, when insurance checks 
were not forthcoming, many workers do not 
want to give up WPA jobs to get insurance 
checks. A WPA job provides more security in 
the long run, because the insurance checks are 
issued only for 16 weeks at most. 

That situation raises the question of a need 
for tying in unemployment insurance and re- 
lief wage policies. The Government is tackling 
the problem now. One official suggestion is that 
the size and duration of insurance payments 
must be increased, if the insurance systems are 
to compete successfully with WPA. 

All in all, the failure of the» State-Federal 
insurance systems to pay out as much money to 
workers in a time of need than is taken from 
their pay rolls is believed by some competent 
observers to have deepened the present depres- 
sion. A revision of method of operation ac- 
cordingly may be in store. 


+ 
> 
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The March of the News 


| IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Talk of new taxes... advice to 
bankers ... utility death sentence 


. .. More on politics. 





HE most-discussed subject in Washingto: 
nowadays is taxes to come. A six-volum 
argument for taxing people on the interest 
they receive from public securities, and mak 
ing all public officials—State and city as wel 
as Federal—pay income taxes, is fresh off th 
press. 

The report brings together for the first tim 
the reasons why the Administration believe 
the Supreme Court would reverse previou 
decisions and uphold such taxes. Oppositio: 
to the suggested taxes is beginning to orgar 
ize outside Washington. 

Although taxation usually is a touchy suk 
ject at the Treasury in an election year, Act 
ing Secretary Magill readily discussed it las: 
week. Issues will arise in the next session ¢ 
Congress over exempting from taxes the i1 
come from Government bonds and over r 
ducing income tax exemptions, he predicte: 
and so the Administration is preparing fc 
the debate. 

Reports that the Treasury may recommer 
more and heavier taxes on individual low i: 
comes followed the Magill statement. 
spokesman for the vacationing Secretar 
Morgenthau, however, promptly said th 
such recommendations were “very unlikely . 
the next session of Congress.” 


A SCOLDING FOR BANKERS 

Over at the RFC, Chairman Jones scolds 
the bankers for not lending as generously as 
he thinks they should, and warns that the 
Government may take over more of their busi- 
ness unless they loosen up. Bankers have re- 
plied that they are trying their best to pro- 
mote sound recovery and at the same time 
protect their depositors. 

The center of the stage has really been 





taken by the Department of Justice, however, 
in initiating a new policy for enforcement of 
the anti-trust laws which may have far- 
reaching effects. Attorney General Cum- 
mings said “cooperation” was the objective of 
a suit to enjoin eight motion picture com- 
panies from alleged monopolistic practices. 

If the suit fails of its purpose, the prob- 
lem will be referred to Congress. If it suc- 
ceeds, the method will be applied in other 
industrial fields. 

The word “cooperation” is being used, 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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MOVIE AND MONOPOLY— 
DOUBLE FEATURE 
Will H. Hays, president, Motion Picture Produc- 
ers and Distributors of America, welcomes action 
brought by the Department of Justice as opening 
the way to clarification of the anti-trust laws in 
relation to the motion picture industry. 
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Merasgrata * 


Why Movie Industry 
Faces a Trust Suit 





The movies go to court. Who 
controls the country’s entertain- 


ment? A story of a vast industry. 








© 85,000,000 or 90,000,000 Americans the mo- 
tion picture industry is a creator of fabulous 
heroes and a chief source of entertainment. 
But to the Department of Justice this industry 
toward the support of which Americans pay a 
billion dollars each year, has become a trust that 
Government, under the law, must attempt to 
“bust.” 
So with Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, Doug- 
las Fairbanks and 130 other individuals and cor- 
porations as defendants, the United States Gov- 


ernment is setting out to try to discipline an 
industry and to give the people of the country 
an education in new anti-trust law procedure 


In formal legal terms, the Department of Jus- 
tice has filed suit under the anti-trust laws to 
enjoin the nation’s eight leading motion picture 
companies and their officers from discriminating 
against independent motion picture companies 
and to force those eight companies to divest 
themselves of all ownership of theaters through 
which their pictures are displayed. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY SAYS 


The industry, through the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, says that it 
welcomes this civil suit and hopes that it clarifies 
the law in its relation to the picture industry. 
But the industry explains that if anything is to 
come of the suit it hopes that this something 
will be self-regulation—like NRA—and not a new 
law. 

The Government, however, confines itself to 
moving into court to deal with what its repre- 
sentatives claim to be monopolistic control in this 
entertainment industry. 

A formal statement by the Department of Jus- 
tice drew the following picture of this nation’s 
largest entertainment industry: 

Five companies—Paramount Pictures , Loews, 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum, Warner Brothers and 
Twentieth Century—the Department said, domi- 
nate the finer theaters and, together with United 
Artists, Columbia Pictures and Universal Cor- 
poration, “control about 65 per cent of all pic- 
tures produced, from the selection of the story to 
the final showing in the theater.” 


TROUBLES OF INDEPENDENTS 


These major companies, the Department found 
divide up territory for their theaters and ex- 
change stars and technicians and physical prop- 
erties, thereby gaining a further advantage over 
independent producers and owners. 

Independent producers and distributors of films 
are found by the Government to have plenty of 
theaters in which to show pictures, but often 
are unable to obtain desired films even if will- 
ing to pay the same price for the film as other 
theaters pay. “The control of the finer theaters. 
by the five major producers,” the Justice Depart- 
ment said, “has given them the actual power to 
exclude other producers from these markets.” 

As a result of existing private controls within 
the moving picture industry, according to the 
Government, the following situation exists: First, 
independent theaters soon will be driven com- 
pletely out of the exhibition field: second, new 
competitors will continue to find it difficult if not 
impossible to establish theaters: third, independ- 
ent producers will face an impossible task to find 
a market for their products; fourth, without com- 
petition in the producing field individual com- 
munities are forced to accept the kind of pic- 
ture offered rather than the kind of picture de- 
Sired; fifth, opportunity for new forms of 
artistic expression not approved by those in con- 
trol of the indust: 






denied. 


NEW LEGISLATION SUGGESTED 

The Government insists that if its present anti- 
trust suit fails to result in correction of the faults 
of the motion picture industry as it sees them, 
then Congress may be asked to enact new legis- 
lation to produce a change. 

But, as the big units in the moving picture in- 
dustry see it, all of these customs and procedures 
have their reasons and help to make the in- 
dustry one for which nearly 90,000,000 people 
readily pay a billion dollars each year to enjoy 
its product. 
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Investigators Chuckle—RFC and Banking—In 1940? 


— Planners 


What is known as the New Deal 
“brain trust,” once investigated 
at the instance of business men 
now is chuckling over what its 
members say will be their chance 
to return the compliment through 
the so-called “anti-monopoly” 
investigation. It is not too much 
to say that these Government 
economists are elated over the 
prospect of investigating busi- 
ness men. 
x ke * 

High Treasury officials are re- 
ferring to Jesse H. Jones, chair- 
man of the RFC, as the “national 
administrator of banking” be- 
cause of his advice to bankers 
about how to increase the vol- 
ume of their loans. The RFC 
and Federal Reserve Board at- 
titude is that banks should force 
money into use, taking whatever 
risks are necessary to finance re- 
covery, and depending on the 
Government to backstop in case 


of trouble. 
ee = 


Three methods to bring about 
“industrial planning” are being 
discussed by New Dealers. These 
economists say the AAA method 
of “benefit payments”, or a form 
of tax rebates, might be applied 
to make it unprofitable for a firm 
not to “cooperate”; or that Fed- 
eral Jicenses for interstate trad- 
ing might be required; or that 
the Government might deny use 


+ 





Those who inquire in high Ad- 
ministration quarters about the 
possible intention of President 
Roosevelt to seek a third term 
are being told that they will get 
their answer about the middle of 
June, 1940. That is the probable 
time of the next Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

xk 
Strong sentiment is develop- 
ing within the Administration 
for a change in the patent laws 
to force quick commercial de- 
velopment of patents or their 
forfeiture to the Government, 
somewhat along the lines of 
British law. 

kk 
Officials of the FHA, while 
stressing the fact that the value 
of housing mortgages being in- 
sured is running at the rate of a 
billion dollars a year, express 
some doubt privately that the 
pace will continue through Janu- 
ary. 

xr 
An argument is under way 
among high officials over the 
question of pulling more Govern- 
ment financial operations outside 
of the budget, on the ground 
that these operations really 
represent Jong-term investments 
and not expenditures. Treasury 
officials are holding out against 
further changes. The RFC is 
the iatest agency to step outside 


One member of the Social Se- 
curity Board would like to see 
the old-age pension law revised 
to increase the pensions for mar- 
ried men, when payments begin, 
and Jower the pensions for bach- 
elors. Little encouragement has 


been given the suggestion. 
x we * 


In talking about the chances 
of Secretary Wallace and others 
for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination in 1940, some New 
Dealers are speculating whether 
the President might be playing 
off one potential nominee against 
another for purposes of his own. 
x kw 
Addresses by Government of- 
ficials contain thinly veiled barbs 
at totalitarian states with in- 
creasing frequency. Determina- 
tion to “sell” democracy to the 
world is given as a reason. Some 
diplomats are apprehensive lest 
relations between the United 
States and dictatorships become 


dangerously strained. 
xk ok 


The Congressional investigation 
of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity may end up by exploding the 
“yardstick” theory for measuring 
private power rates, so far as 
TVA itself is concerned. The 
real criterion, officials now say, 
is not what TVA power costs the 
buyer at wholesale but the price 
for which the local community 
profitably can retail the power. 


———_——_________, 





Active —"“Dynamite’—Budgetary Shifts 


Grain processors are being 
credited by the AAA with agita- 
tion in the Northwest against 
the new wheat control program. 
Spring wheat farmers are told 
that they grow no surplus and 
should have a treatment different 
from that given to winter wheat 
farmers. A new fanning of the 
sectional issue is involved. 
x ke * 

A conservative head of one 
Government agency reports that 
Jesse H. Jones persuaded him 
not to return to private business 
as he had planned, with this ar- 
gument: “We have powers that 
could be, dynamite if in other 
hands. Let’s make sure there 


will be no explosion.” 
* ke 


Studies are being resumed on 
plans for speeding payment of 
unemployment insurance and old 
age pensions to offset the defla- 
tionary influence of pay roll 
taxes. Strongly considered is a 
plan for an early start of old age 
insurance payments to persons 
now over 65 who agree to stop 
working. 
** 


The American Federation of La- 
bor is understood to be organiz- 
ing opposition to the renomina- 
tion of any Congressmen who 
showed sympathy with the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion by vote or voice at the re- 
cent session of Congress. 














of the mails to“non-cooperators.” | 


of the regular budget. 
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Fishing for 
Another 


i ho! ho!, the President might have + 


chortled, and a “carangoid of the genus 
Seriola; especially Seriola dorsalis, of the coast 
of California and southward, which becomes 
about three feet long and is highly esteemed by 
anglers.” 

(Landlubbers in more prosaic manner called 
the President’s catch a 38-pound yellowtail.) 

Yo! ho! ho!, the President’s military aide, Col. 
E. M. Watson might have mimicked, and “any 
of numerous serranoid fishes of warm seas con- 
stituting the genera Epinephelus Mycteroperia, 
and certain allied genera.” 

(Landlubbers without yielding to the diction- 
ary called Col. Watson's catch a 60-pound 
grouper.) 

Government wits, chained to their desks in the 
Capital, couldn’t resist attaching political sig- 
nificance to this comparison in catches. Where 
else but in a democracy, they queried, would 
etiquette go by the board and permit an aide to 
land a bigger fish than the No. 1 man? 

More cynical wits couldn't resist hazarding 
the guess’ that the President picked the most 
fortuitous time to fish in the sea instead of in 
Democratic primary waters. They pointed out 
that the present lull in campaigning would con- 
tinue the rest of July, would begin to pick up 
just about the time Mr. Roosevelt lands and re- 
turns to Washington via the South. 


However, from the tenor 
of the radio dispatches 
piclnsaapindlidae sent from the U. S. S. 
OF A FISHERMAN Houston, it seemed prob- 
able that nothing more than the gallant fisher’s 
life was in the mind of the President as he 
stepped aboard the gun-bristling man-’o-war to 
the piping of the boatswain’s whistle. 

And yet even as the Presidential line, baited 
well and knowingly, cut into the blue water, of- 
ficial messages went spininng back and forth be- 
tween the warship and Washington. 

Somewhere off the coast of lower California 
a Mexican gunboat paid a courtesy call and 
brought Capt. Roberto Gomez Maguro with best 
wishes for landing the big fellows in Mexican 
waters. Four days later, the State Department, 
which seldom if ever acts without approval of 
the Chief Executive, delivered a stern order to 
the Mexican Government to do something about 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 





—Wide World 


THE “GRIN OF THE WEEK” 
This is the way President Roosevelt usually 
smiles when he succeeds in landing a gamy deni- 
zen of the deep. Typical “Roosevelt luck” is 
making the present Presidential fishing cruise an 

exciting duel between fish and fisherman. 





compensation for expropriated American prop- 
erties. 

But while his diplomatic agents worried about 
such matters, the President and his sea-going 
companions expropriated deep coats of tan and 
almost enough fish to start a good-sized aquar- 
ium, 

One day, the President and five fishing com- 
panions went ashore on the tiny Clipperton 
Island, a French possession 670 miles off the 
west coast of Mexico, to cast their lines. Their 
catch was so large that the crew members aboard 
the ship had to use a lifting crane to bring it on 
deck. There were five sharks in the catch. 

Meanwhile, “King Neptune” carefully ap- 
praised the torsos of those members of the Presi- 
dential party who had never before crossed the 
Equator. An old-Equator-crosser himself, more 
familiarly known as a “shellback” to the initi- 
ated, the President took a keen interest in the 





ceremony which would bring the “Pollywogs” 
(neophytes) face to face with an array of coal 
tar, gallons of varnish, odoriferous messes of 
sulphur, wicked surgical knives, butcher’s trade 


+ 
} 





the Big Ones ... But Business as Usual .. . 


Grandson Arrives ... Lazy Days at Sea 


implements and artificial legs of all sizes, 

But certainly more important to the Presi- 
dent was the flash that it was a boy at the Mr. 
and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.'s. And now 
four little boys and girls can call the President 
of the United States—‘“grandpop.” 

When the President sees the “new arrival” it 
will probably have begun to resemble either the 
father or mother. Last week, the physician in 
charge of the infant said that the resemblance 
factor would normally take a little time to 
manifest itself. 

Meanwhile the Presidential yacht sometimes 
loafed, sometimes sped, through the sunny calm 
of tropical waters. Aboard, life continued in the 
easy spirit of the climate. Day followed day 
with almost identical routine. Breakfast, morn- 
ing fishing, contemplation in his cabin, lunch, 
afternoon fishing, contemplation on the after- 
deck, dinner, movies, a book and so to bed. 


Occupying the admi- 
ral’s quarters, the Presi- 


NOW 4 CAN CALL 7 ; 
4 “4 dent is at last his own 
HIM “GRANDPOP master. Quite in con- 


trast to the recent transcontinental trip when he 
took his orders from his secret service agents, 
he was shadowed by an armed lightning-fingered 
crew of bodyguards every hour of the twenty- 
four. 

Aboard the “Houston” he may if he wishes 
lead a hermit’s life. There is no one within 
reach of his quarters except the customary 
Marine officer who relays messages from the 
radio room to the Chief Executive and back 
again. The only break in the informal life he 
enjoys is the stiff-shirted dinner tendered the 
President by the commanding officer and the 
reciprocal dinner given by the President. 

For Mr. Roosevelt's pleasure there is a special 
library of detective stories and sea thrillers in 
his cabin. A huge trunk load of films assures 
the President of a complete movie show every 
night if he so desires. And, more often not, his 
spare leisure hours are spent with his magnify- 
ing glass and his collection of stamps. 

It might seem like paradise. But from all re- 
ports, the President is accomplishing almost as 
much work aboard his floating White House as 
when he sits at his desk in the Oval Study of the 
Executive Mansion in the Capital. 


IT’S A GRANDSON; 


DerREK Fox 








a 
—Harris & Ewing 


TOWARDS FIXED WAGE SCALE 


Philip Murray (left), Chairman of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, with L. Mete- 
alfe Walling, Administrator of the Walshe 
Healey Public Contracts Act, following a con- 
ference between steel management and labor 
leaders with Government representatives in which 
forts were made to establish a steel wage scale 
for work on Government orders 
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When Planning Slips 
In Totalitarian States 





“Planned economy” slips up in 
three totalitarian nations. 

Our own “planners” eye the signs 
of difficulty, explain why it “couldn’t 
happen here.” 











HIS Government’s economic planners now re- 

port that they see the first tell-tale signs 

of serious internal trouble for the world’s totali- 
tarian states 

A sudden flurry of deflation struck German 
security markets to catch the government off 
guard. In Japan the downward drift continued 
in security markets and the Japanese decided tu 
draw upon previous gold reserves to increase fast- 
dwindling raw material supplies. Italian finances 
continued to go from bad to worse. 

Obviously, the planners in Washington as- 
serted, the totalitarian states still are far from 
the economic millenium. 

Most interest, from an American point of 
view, centered in what happened in Germany. 
The Germans have gone farther than any na- 
tion in the direction of state capitalism. They 
control prices, direct investments, siphon indus- 
trial profits to the state, utilize pump priming 
and provide a model for studies by this nation’s 
planners. 


GERMAN PRICE TROUBLES 

Yet prices in Germany, just as in the United 
States, started to rise rapidly as a result of 
heavy demand in the face of acute scarcity. To 
deal with that situation, the German Govern- 
ment, like the American Government, set about 
tightening up its budget, cutting down a bit on 
pump-priming, stepping up taxes. In Germany, 
as in the United States, profits began to dwindle 
and deflationary pressures began to appear. 

Government price controls obscured this situa- 
tion until July 18, when the German stock market 
took a nose-dive while the controlling authorities 
weren’t looking. 

Immediately on display of this evidence of the 
same sort of deflation that took hold in the 
United States last fall, the German authorities 
took action. There was evidence that they quickly 
resumed “reflationary” measures in an effort to 
prime the pump. Germany is able to move much 
more quickly than this country 

But German troubles, like those of Italy and 
Japan, are found to lie largely in situations out- 
side the government's direct control. 

All of those nations, unlike the United States, 
must obtain many of their raw materials from 
abroad. To obtain these raw materials those 
nations must obtain dollars or the currencies of 
other nations possessing the needed materials. 
Dollars are obtained by exchanging goods or gold. 
The totalitarian states possess little gold and a 
declining amount of goods for which this coun- 
try and other countries are willing to exchange 
their raw materials. 


APPLYING CONTROLLED INFLATION 

Squeezed in this vise, the totalitarian govern- 
ments, the government planners here say, are 
applying a controlled inflation at home that grad- 
ually presses down on the standard of living of 
their peoples by requiring them to exchange 
their labor for currency that will buy a smaller 
and smaller volume of goods. 

So long as the people accept this regimen the 
nation keeps busy and ways are found to obtain 
essential raw materials. 

The past week, however, saw Japan making a 
decision to dip down into her last reserve stocks 
of gold to find the means to buy American cotton 
and other materials needed to maintain her ex- 
port industries and to fight the war in China. So 
long as the gold reserves hold out and the people 
at home submit to a progressive reduction in 
their living standards, the Japanese can hold out. 

The planners explain that the situations in 
these totalitarian states differ in a number of 
particulars from the situation here. 

This country, the Government economists say, 
possesses the resources and the man power and 
gold reserves that the totalitarian states lack. 

t the same time it, too, is utilizing controlled 
inflation as a means of overcoming depression. 

But unlike the totalitarian nations, now facing 
trouble, this Government is not yet directing in- 
vestment or directly controlling prices. 

i ‘ 
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too, in the announcement of SEC 
plans for carrying out the “death 
sentence” of the Utility Holding 
Company Act. While the SEC 
will proceed against one holding 
company at once, Chairman 
Douglas said this was only be- 
cause the company has to be re- 
organized in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, anyway. Voluntary 
reorganization in a cooperative 
spirit remains the order of the 
day for other companies. 

If it is considered necessary, 
the “big stick” will be used. Said 
Mr. Douglas: “The Commission 
means business.” 

The utility industry came into 
the limelight in another connec- 
tion, as the Congressional com- 
mittee investigating TVA uncov- 
ered a more nearly complete story 
of the dissension which has be- 
set that agency. Questions 
whether TVA policy has been 
fair to private sellers of elec- 
tricity bulk large in testimony 
being taken at Knoxville. The 
upshot is expected to be a re- 
newal of dispute about New Deal 
power policy in general. 

More is being heard about 
WPA and politics. A decision 
to step up WPA employment in 
the South, coming on top of wage 
increases granted relief workers 
in that section, brought new 
charges and denials that politics 
entered into relief. 

Relief Administrator Hopkins 
estimated that 90 per cent of 2,- 
900,000 persons getting WPA 
checks were “naturally for Roose- 
velt,” but said no one is telling 
them how to vote. 

The comment aroused Republi- 
can leaders to say it sounded like 
the “launching of the Roosevelt 
third term movement.” A deci- 
sion by the President to seek a 
third term in 1940 would not sur- 
prise Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, and a number of 
others in States through which 
the Roosevelt party passed on the 
way to the Pacific Coast. 

As for Mr. Roosevelt himself, 
he is at the moment fishing in 
warm coastal waters. 

The President's fishing set the 
example for much of the upper 
official crust in Washington. Cab- 
inet members and experiment ad- 
ministrators set out for vacations 
in many parts of the world. 

About the time that Mr. Roose- 
velt decides to be back in Wash- 
ington the others will make the 
same decision. The tempo and 
the trend is influenced heavily by 
whether or not things are stirring 
in the White House. Signs are 
that plenty will be stirring after 
the vacation season ends. 
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OVER BUSINESS ARE LIKELY TO STAY 


VER and over again signs ap- + through a Government subsidy can * largest losses of business for Ameri- « Should Southern agriculture be en- 


pear that the people of this 
country want to go back to the “good 
old days” when business seemed 
pretty much to run itself and when 
life was more simple 
Those signs are clear enough just 
now to get more and more White 
House attention. Business men want 
to be let alone. Farmers in many 
areas show an increasing resistance 
to Government controls. Bankers re- 
sent advice from Government offi- 
cials on how they should do business 
Officials say they note increased 
popular support for the proposition: 
“Just get Government out of the 
way for a while and everything will 
straighten out.” 
But would it? 
Those who are seeking an answer 
to that question may find some con- 








What chance for a return 
to the “good old days”? 

Government and business. 
Cotton as a symbol of the 
New Era. 

The South’s problem. 





vinecing evidence in the situation 
that confronts just one single Ameri- 
can industry—that of cotton grow- 
ing. Affecting this industry are 
problems of world trade, of cur- 
rency, of Government planning, of 
surplus labor. A glance at some of 
these problems may serve to show 
that its going to be impossible ever 
again to return to the “good old 
days” when Government could con- 
fine itself to performing a few serv- 
ices and to running the Army and 
the Navy 

President Roosevelt refers to the 
American South as offering this “na- 
tion’s No. 1 economic problem.” The 
problem of the South is largely the 
problem of cotton. That one prob- 
lem, in turn, explains many more 
problems. 


PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH 

Here is an industry that this na- 
tion has dominated for 150 years 
Dependent upon it today are more 
than ten million individuals. If those 
individuals are to continue to be de- 
pendent upon cotton and are to sus 
tain what has come to be know 
as an “American standard of living” 
then, the experts assert, the income 
from American cotton will have t 
be doubled. 

Right here is the starting point, 
as a committee of Southerners begins 
its study of the economic problem 
of the South, and as answers are 
sought to the question of the future 
of Government in its relation to all 
of American business 

The South just now is in the midst 
of raising a new crop of cotton 

Southerners are hardly cheered by 
that fact. Reasons for that lack of 
cheer are several. One is that even 
if the 1938 crop produced not a 
single bale of cotton there still would 
be enough American cotton on hand 
to supply all prospective demands at 
home and abroad. The new crop 
is going to pile on top of 13,000,000 
bales held over from past crops 

Another reason for lack of cheer 
is the prospect of continued rather 
low prices. With cotton selling for 
less than nine cents a pound, even 
when pegged by the Government, 
few growers can make a profit. Only 
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both ends be made to meet. Twenty 
cent cotton is said to be required to 
support Southern agriculture on a 
prosperous basis 

Then there is a third reason for 
lack of cheer in the signs that the 
rest of the world is discovering other 
sources than the United States for 
a progressively larger portion of its 
‘otton needs. This means that the 
South has to find a way to beat out 
new cotton growing areas or face 
the prospect of continued Govern- 
ment control. Government control, 

its limit on acreage and mar- 
, means a need for fewer and 
fewer farm workers. 

Either way it goes there will be 
interference with the forces that 
controlled back in the “good old 
days” when business and agriculture 
seemed to run themselves. 


EFFECT ON WHOLE COUNTRY 

And either way it goes, the experts 
say, the South offers a labor prob- 
lem for the whole nation. 

Low cotton prices, the resulting 
use of more and more machinery, 
and control over production all join 
to force Southern cotton growers to 
cut down on the use of hand labor. 
Millions of Southern laborers, who 
once eked out an existence from the 
land, are being forced to look else- 
where for jobs. Here is a vast new 
reservoir of cheap, willing and unor- 
ganized labor. 

New England several years ago saw 
what that supply of labor could do 
to its textile industry. Now industry 
after industry rubber, clothing, 
coal, textiles, steel and automobiles 
among others — is ‘“decentralizing”’ 
and heading units South to tap the 
reservolr 

This is another big problem grow- 
ing from cotton. Strong pressure is 
centered on Government to do some- 
WPA, which soaks 


ightens 


thing about it. 
up much of the surplus and t 
the labor market, and the new wage 
and hour control laws, are answers 
to that pressure. But here again 
Government is interfering to prevent 
the free competition of the “good old 
days.” 

Instead of being strictly a problem 
for the South to handle, cotton ob- 
viously, on the basis of experience, is 
a national problem. 


LOSS OF FOREIGN MARKETS 

Then, people ask, why doesn’t the 
nation do something to regain world 
markets so that cotton again can 
provide work for all available labor, 
thereby remedying a major national 
problem ? 

But more problems are raised 
when officials set out to seek an an- 
swer to that one question. 

First of all it is necessary to un- 
derstand that normally the South 
has planted about 43,000,000 of its 
acres to cotton. Since 1933 the Federé 
Government has been compensating 
Southern far 

umber of t} 
this crop , *, on fewer than 
35,000,000 acres the South grew 
largest cotton crop, amounting 
19,000,000 bales. This year it has cut 
its cotton acreage to less than 27,- 
000,000 
40 per cent from normal and a 
crop of 10,500,000 bales is estimated. 

When the new crop year begins 
on August 1 this country will have 
about 23,500,000 bales of 
available to sell. Its sales at home 
and abroad normally amount to 
about 13,000,000 bales. 

As a usual thing, foreign buyers 
take about 60 per cent of the Ameri- 
can crop and domestic buyers take 
the other 40 per cent. 


BARRIERS TO WORLD TRADE 
But foreig 
terested in American cotton as they 
once were. Why aren’t they inter- 
ested? A number of reasons are of- 
fered, but the main one admittedly 
is because they have trouble getting 
dollars to use in making purchases. 
Why do they have trouble getting 
dollars? Because for the most 
part — American tariffs are so high 
that they are unable to exchange the 
goods they have to sell for dollars. 
In six months of the present year 
the United States has sold abroad 
half a billion dollars more of its 
own goods than it bought abroad of 
foreigu goods, complicating this 
problem of exchange still further. 


EFFECT OF THE TARIFFS 

But then why not cut the price of 
American cotton far enough to over- 
come these tariff handicaps? South- 
erners answer that the price of Am- 
erican cotton, in terms of gold, is 
near the lowest in history now and 
the South would only be impover- 
ished by a further reduction. 

Why not reduce the industria] tar- 
iffs to permit foreigners to sell more 
here so that they can obtain dollars 
with which to buy more cotton? The 
answer may be found in the politi- 
cal difficulties of attempted sweep- 
ing reductions in tariffs. 

Another consideration 
this point. 

Official 
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a reduction of more than 


cotton 


n buyers are not so in- 


enters at 


figures reveal that the 


can cotton growers have occurred in 
sales to Germany and Japan. Ger- 
many has a strictly controlled econ- 
omy. She offered to trade this coun- 
try German-made goods for a million 
bales of cotton but Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State, frowned on the deal 
because of its barter basis. So Ger- 
many has turned to cotton growers 
who will barter, including Brazil. 
Relations with Brazil now are 
strained. 

In the case of Japan, it simply is 
a question of being hard up. The 
Japanese have relatively few dollars 
left out of their once large reserves 
and they are allotting these dollars 
with great care on the basis of war 
needs, and trade needs. There are 
signs that Japan is going to be 
forced to buy somewhat more Am- 
erican cotton. 

But Japan and Germany and 
England and other nations are seek- 
ing to break away from dependence 


SOUTH’S NO. 


couraged to shift from cotton to 
dairying and cattle raising? Some 
shift is going on but Northern farm- 
ers are deeply concerned by the 
chance of Southern competition in 
markets that are none too stable. 

The South’s problem, and the na- 
tion’s problem, the Government 
economists say, is what to do to 
shift the economy of a whole vast 
region from a somewhat feudal eco- 
nomie structure, based upon a single 
export crop, to a more diverse and 
stable economic structure built 
around both industry and agricul- 
ture. 


NOT A LOCAL PROBLEM 

Left alone, the planners are 
agreed, the South with its huge ac- 
cumulation of surplus labor and its 
cotton problem, could drag the whole 
nation into trouble and keep it 
there 

Yet, if Government is to move in 


1 PROBLEM—COTTON 


/ITH a new cotton crop soon to add to the millions of bales “in 
storage” and with the prospect of low prices, the President's 


committee to study and report on the economic problems of the 
South will find one of its most difficult questions in the cotton fields. 
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on the United States for cotton ow- * to 


ing to national defense problems 

Then is there not much chance of 
regaining the vast markets for Am- 
erican cotton that would be needed 
to absorb all that the South could 
grow with its available land and 
labor? 

In the opinion of the best experts 
that the Government can find, the 
answer seems to be that there is not 
much chance of regaining 
markets on a scale large enoug! 
solve the economic problem of the 
South. There are signs that South- 
ern agriculture is breaking away 
from the share-cropper basis of 
farming in any event, leaving an 
acute population and labor problem. 


THEN WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 
So what to do? Should the South 
be left to work out its own solution 
to the cotton problem? If it is left 
alone, Northern industry is going to 
feel a powerful attraction to the 
South to tap the reservoirs of labor 
Then northern industrial States, 
aware of what happened to New 
England, would hardly like that. 





Conditions in the South, 
styled by the President the 
“Nation’s No. 1 Economic 
Problem,” are discussed, with 
proffered solutions, by editors 
of Southern newspapers and 


economists on pages 4 and 5. 





try to use its power to make over 
Southern agriculture and to regulate 
the development of Southern indus- 
try other highly important problems 
arise. If wages are to be bolstered 
by WPA and by wage and hour con- 
trols, industry will find less incentive 
to move to the South. If industry 
does not move to the South that 
area will be left with a large idle 
population, which the Government 
may feel calied upon to support in 


one way or another. 


TWO ROADS TO CHOOSE 

The result of all of this is that 
the South reveals the choice which 
officials find to be pressing more 
and more urgently upon all of the 
nation for an answer. 

That choice is between the policy 
of trying to rebuild world trade and 
to remove the barriers to trade that 
have grown rapidly in recent years 
with tariff increases and quota 1 
strictions and the policy of using th¢ 
powers of Government to work out 
the vast new economic problems on 
a planned basis. 

All signs point to a choice of the 
second policy both at home and 
abroad. 

Yet regardless of the choice, there 
would be no return to the “good old 
days” when Government played rela- 
tively little part in the lives of the 
average citizen and when business 
ran its own show unhampered. 

Cotton serves as a symbol of the 
breakdown of the once relatively 
free system of world trade with its 
automatically operating gold cur- 
rency standard and its few controls 
lodged in England. 











TOOT! TOOT! TEAR DOWN THE PLANT 


Every day when the whistle blows our cleanup 
squads go to work in earnest. Every bit of the 
equipment in every one of our pasteurizing plants 
must be completely dismantled, completely 
cleansed and sterilized, and then reassembled. 
Why? So that you and your children may have 
Borden’s pure milk every morning. It’s a costly 
procedure. We might be less thorough and save 
a pretty penny. But we believe that Borden 
customers prefer to have a part of their milk 
money spent to protect their own good health. 
The Borden Company. 
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ROAD-SCORCHERS TAKE NOTICE 


Speed demons who pride themselves on burning up the 
road may now go stand in the corner. Up in Wallingford, 
Conn., the other day a road caught fire of its own accord. 
Firemen said the summer sun had caused spontaneous 
combustion among particles of buffing dust used as a base 
in the road’s construction. But maybe the road was just 
staging a demonstration against the hazardous antics of 
the speed maniacs who think they're such hot stuff. 


+ + * LONG-RANGE AIRPLANES gunning for records 
are first of all flying fuel-tanks surrounded by recording in- 
struments, and making the fuel last is a most essential part 
of the game. We are interested in Howard Hughes’ ac- 
count of the New York-Paris leg of his amazing globe cir- 
cuit. Still in the air over the Atlantic, he told a listening 
world how he was gradually increasing speed as his fuel 
burden lightened. We were especially interested because 
his flashing Lockheed was fueled and lubricated. by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. The plane's tanks, 
some in the fuselage itself and the others in the wings, hold 
1732 gallons of gasoline and 120 gallons of oil. Mr. Hughes 
landed at Le Bourget with 200 gallons of fuel still in the 
tanks, testifying to the nicety of his speed-fuel calculations. 


Beginning on that fateful December day at Kitty Hawk, 
33 years ago, we have fueled many famous aircraft, includ- 
ing the majority of all successful trans-Atlantic hops. It is 
significant that the truly great flyers have been exceedingly 
modest men. Though Howard Hughes has written his 
name among the brightest annals of aviation, his chief in- 
terest lies in the scientific side of his achievements. Which, 
we suspect, accounts for what seems to be the effortless 
ease of each new triumph. 


— 


+ + + IT TURNS OUT that Hughes is following in his father’s 
footsteps. Back in 1905, Mr. Hughes, Sr., a millionaire oil field sup- 
ply man, was a grade-A racing enthusiast. His dearest ambition was 
to beat his friend, Col. E. H. R. Green, owner of several fast cars. 
So he took a 1905 model Peerless, 35 h.p. four-cylinder touring car, 
and out of his wide knowledge of things mechanical, “hopped it up” 
to travel a mile a minute. Needless to say, that was real speed in 
those days. Mr. Hughes even built a special tank on the side to 
supply enough water to take care of the added heat from increased 
And when he let it out on the dirt track, and won his 
race, he must have been just as proud as his famous son was to be, 
some three decades later, over smashing all world flight records! 


compression. 


+ + * MIDGET CARS have long been favorites in Europe be- 
cause of low fuel consumption and partial avoidance of the 
crushing tax burden put on the big cars. The latest midget 
accessory is a “sleep on your car tent” carried on the roof, and 
unfolded on a tubular steel frame. Rumor has it that two can 
sleep comfortably in it. The rumor is probably exaggerated. 


+ + + FROM KIDDIE CAR to high-powered motor is too wide 
a jump for the younger generation, declares the New York State As- 
sociation of County Clerks. These gentlemen, who record the toll of 
youthful escapades on the highway, want to abolish junior operator 
permits and advance the legal driving age to 17 years. Which ought 
to be soon enough for boys and girls to fare forth in a two ton 
projectile which in unskilled hands may all too easily become a lethal 
weapon. 


THE EYES HAVE IT 

Doubtless you've wondered why something isn’t done about the 
vision of those astigmatic drivers who blithely careen from sidé 
to side of the highway, scaring the liver out of the rest of us. 
Now comes the National Institute for Traffic Safety Training 
with a planned demonstration of the evils of myopic driving. 
Under the stern surveillance of traffic experts, short-sighted 
and far-sighted drivers will vie with others wearing misfit specs 
and some whose vision is practically nil. We shudder to con- 
template the subsequent clash of fenders, It’s a good thing that 
the whole experiment will be conducted on a test ground out in 
Ann Arbor, At that, though, we'll bet that a good many normal 
motorists would feel quite at home in the midst of the tourna- 
ment. Hardly a day passes that they don’t pick up plenty of 
dodging practice on the road. 


+ + + PEOPLE WONDERED when a Los Angeles man 
parked a $3,750 automobile outside the court-room, then walked in and 
testified he had only $4 to his name. No real property, no bank ac- 
count, no safety deposit boxes, or investments, no personal property, 
jewelry or life insurance. And certainly no funds to pay a $148.50 
judgment for health and beauty treatments given his dog! While this 
is an extreme case, other motorists will be in the same boat unless 
taxes are reduced. 


+ + + THAT'S OUR STORY, but we'd like to hear yours. 
This column exists for you, and the more of it is written 
by you, the better it will reflect your interests. Let us 
have your ideas on motoring, taxes, road-marking, service 
stations, or any other phase of the Great American High- 
way. Address your letters to Northrop Clarey, Standard 
Oil Company (N.J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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that absolutely 


pletely ignored this 
Did Mr 

hen whici 

tention of 

how is hi: 


be unders 


ely 


u to Nave 


greater reward i 


+ 











CHARLES K. ROBINSON 





resources and climatic advan- 


tage: 

But 
question ari and that 1s, 
mean: he Government to 
] ve fiat the dif- 
South 
Rooseve 


important 


by what 
over- 
come by any legisiat 
ficulties has bs 
facing? 
bv 
ute t 

tools 

bor, the 
money 


will at 


iimancial 


credit, sc 


ana 
once have what 
its equitable share 

If not, what is he talking about? 
Does anyone believe that the handi- 
caps under which South 
labored since the days of reconstruc- 


tion can be removVv by some 


tne nas 
polit- 
performance, or 
the slow 

> and de- 

work 

for 70 


formation pos 


exercise of lederal 


device of federal int 


In response to the 


V eC an editor 


he South” 


Lamont Smith 


Editor, The Star-News, 
Wilmington, N. C., 


answers: 
grey Roost 
t South as th at 


while 


referred 
No 


velt has 
o the ion’s 
tne 
cnarges y be some, tne 
thinking 
truth 


As Henry xpressed it 


recon- 


Sout! ler admits the 


of 


shortly after the 
truction era 


Unfortunately, the = sy 1 still 
prevails. The South is still a slave 
to a System dependent 
upon the whims of the weather and 
climate. It is a furt slave toa 
system of tenant farming tl an 
economical blunder of the 
der. It has boasted of it 

bor and invited another invasion 

the North for capitalistic instead of 
military purpose In a deep leth- 
argy it has permitted itself to be ex 


one-crop 


her 


cheap la 
by 


ploited and il 
The solution lies 


sification of crops, 


literacy to 
in a broad diver- 
keener competi- 


industry, ane in an 


reign 


tion in awaken- 


lf-consciousness 


Lewis W. Bailey 
Editor, The Dispatch-Journal, 
Dallas, Texas, 


answers: 


ae South's satest need is a 
downward revision of our tariff 
law find an ex- 
markets. Thi 


t) 


trade situation is 


tnat cotton can 


AWS SO 
change in the world 
rov- 
bing the southern planters of an out- 


let to world m 


unfavorable 


r ) 


arke crop-control 


compelling acreage 


field work- 


laws are reduc- 


tion and thr 


Owing cotton 


einner ) ther } nadey 
inners, and others depend 


try into the rank 

Diversification of 
solve the prob- 
oul 
enough 


the indu 


unemployed crops 


helps but does not 


lem fe cannot change 


over 
agricultural production fast 
The natural 

South are capable of tremendous de- 
velopment, but this has been held 
back by t dominance of easte 


financial and 


resources ol the 


he 
interests, 


industrial 


vhich are ju eginni oO realize 


ages of de tralization 
manuls 

he South has 

schedules h 


spportuni- 
to offer. Freight 
ave bpeen 
east to west movement 
an advan- 
north movement 
in the South 


need 


to be 
experienced 


nip 


Wee 


EGISTERED U. 6. 


*Sam Ellis 


Editor, The Pensacola News- 
Journal, Pensacola, Fla., 


answers: 


7: as t 
le to what 


to be the 


does the solution 
President Roosevelt 
“Nation's No. 
the poverty of 
answer can be 


South 


Nas adecic 
nomic problem 


The 


from 


Nas peen 


favor of othe 
three-quarters 
Among 


lons are 


sreatest these dis- 


ne 
criminat the protective tar- 
in favor of New England indus- 
ight rate struc- 

system, 
other sections 

South to diversify 1ts 
in competi- 
disin- 


tries, the national fre 
h-plus 
unwilli 


allow 


the 
to 


endeavors 


cnemurgic 


new 


new 
in 


ich will result 
the desire of social and 
of 


nothing 


cash crops, 
sec- 


the 


economic l1eformers other 
tions, who know of 
South's problems, customs, practices 
possibilities for to 
remedy the situation by remote con- 


and progress, 
rol 
We have the recent report of the 
resources committee which 
unless South 
ay poor it should send 
to six millions of its peoples to seek 
opportunities elsewhere. 


national 
wants 
three 


the 


that 


How is this committee qualified to 
say what was right or wrong with 
the South? It’s chairman, Harold 
L. Ickes, was born in Pennsylvania 
and has been a resident of Illinois 
most of his life. Frederick A. Del- 
ano, born in China, raised in New 
York, a Central-Western railroader, 
is vice chairman, Its members: 
Henry A. Wallace, a native of and 

long resident of Iowa: Daniel 
in South Carolina, 
in East been 
in service in Washington all his life: 
Frances Perkins was born in Boston 
has spent most her life in 
industrial-social work in New Eng- 
land; Harry L. Hopkins is a native 
of Sioux City, Iowa, and has been an 
Eastern welfare worker with the ex- 
ception of two years spent in New 
Orleans with the Red Cross; Dr. 
Charles E. Merriam was born in 
Iowa and now is a professor in the 
University of Chicago. Its two ad- 
visory committee members. are 
Beardsley Ruml, a native of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, now in New York City, 
and Henry S. Dennison, born in 
Boston and head of the Dennison 
Manufacturing company Farm- 
Mass 
With all 
members 
qualified to offer 


tnelir own 


and has 


the 


and of 


of 
ington, 


hese com- 
may be 
solutions to prob- 
of the 

1 say that they are 
eminently disqualified to suggest the 
the 
which they know noth- 


respect to 


who well 


lems sections 


in 


‘ution of problems of 


South about 


Government is 
nterested in helping the South 

to master its problems why not name 
a commission which would be likely 
to enter into the study of the situa- 
tion with understanding? As 
possible members we 
mention Walter F. Coachman 
Fla.; Lawrence Wood 
of Georgia; Frederick I. 
Thompson of Alabama; Seymour 
Weis of Louisiana; Peter Molyneaux 
Texas. These men not in 
but if they cannot give the 

the proper kind of steer 

he South, they are suf- 

with 


he national 


some 
a suggestion of 
might 
of Jacksonville, 


Robert, Jr., 


are 


ficiently conditions 


who can 


acquainted 


to point out men 


Edward M. Pooley 


Editor, El Paso Herald-Post, 
El Paso, Texas, 


answers: 

7 SOUTH’S troubles, in my 
4 opinion, are to two things 
and low 


due 

—a single money crop 
wages 
Since the birth of this nation the 
South has produced cotton and very 
] l In the beginning the 
a monopoly on cotton 
tations produced fine staple 
yield. But its lands have 
exhausted and the quality of 
has deteriorated. The old- 
time bale-an-acre plantations have 
disappeared. Nowadays a quarter of 
a bale an acre is not a bad yield in 
the old Cotton Bell. The result has 
been an ever-expanding acreage that 


been 


its -rop 


produced an inferior crop. 
Good cotton brings a premium, 
even in this year of oversupply. The 
Ei Paso section’s crop, grown on ir- 
rigated lands by experts who average 
io the acre, brings 
of a cent a pound. So 
grown farther west, 
but the domestic y 
ufficient There must be imports 
from Egypt 
Because its 


more than a bale 


a premium 
does the cotton 


supply is still 


not 


quality is down the 


PALENT OFFICE 


DO 


THE industrial and commercial status of the southern States 


continues to be widely discussed as a consequence of the 


President's recent declaration that the “South presents right 


now the nation’s No. 1 economic problem.” 


The accuracy of 


such a characterization continues as the Question of the Week, 


and The United States News, 


for a symposium on the subject, 


addressed to prominent editors in the Southern States and to 


leading economists, these questions: 


What has kept the South 


sion? 


back of the nation’s proces- 


Do you find that the human and material re- 


sources of the South have been exploited by absentee 


owners of capital? 


Or is the South's 


problem the 


problem of cotton and world markets? 
Where does the solution lie? , 
Replies to these inquiries were presented in the July 18 issue. 
Others received since are presented on this and the following 


page. 


South’s cotton is a drug on the world 


market; because it takes more acres 
to produce a bale the farmer’s in- 
come is down. There is no longer a 
living for a man with 40 acres and a 
mule. He needs 100 acres and a 
tractor. 

The Negro is the basic cause of 
low wages. The labor market, like 
any other, is ruled by supply and 
demand. There were plenty of Ne- 
groes and they would work for low 
wages. The common laborer’s hourly 
wages have increased in the last 20 
years, but his annual income has 
not 

Until the wage level is raised and 
the farmer improves his cotton or 
turns to other crops the South will 
remain a sore spot. 

These are the principal troubles, 
in my opinion, but there are also 
others. Freight rates must be equal- 
ized so that the tariff against South- 
ern products will be removed; child 
must be prevented; and the 
natural resources must be 


labor 
waste of 
stopped. 

The South 
cotton, practically all of its oil, all 
its sulphur, most of its phosphate, 
plenty of coal and iron, the lion’s 
Share of the lumber; it lies across 
the road to South America where the 
nation’s future the climate is 
better and life is more worth the 
living 

There is no good reason why the 
South should remain an economic 
sore spot. With higher wages and 
a more diversified agricultural econ- 
omy, the South can become the 
richest part of the nation. 


has all the nation’s 


lies; 


John L. McCarty 
Editor, The Globe-News, 
Amarillo, Texas, 


answers: 
Roosevelt is correct 


(By Te 
| THINK Mr. 

when he says that the Southwest 
is the nation’s No. 1 economy prob- 
lem. 

Conditions growing out of the 
Civil War, plus exploitation by both 
home and absentee owners of capital, 
plus a decline in the world markets 
has worked a serious disadvantage. 

Except for his last chapter, I think 
that Dr. W. P. Webb, University of 
Texas historian, in his “Divided We 
Stand” covers situation thor- 
oughly 


legraph) 


the 


Thomas Fauntleroy 

Chief Editorial Writer, 

The Commercial Appeal. 

Memphis, Tenn., 
answers: 
A NEW generation either does not 
fi know or is moving too fast 
learn that the South’s economic 
problems are not the growth of a 
day, a week or a year. They date 
back the Civil War and Recon- 
Struction. It is difficult at this day 
to appreciate the utter desolation 
to which Confederate soldier 
returned after Appomattox. Billions 
of dollars in man power were gone, 
industry was destroyed, the homes 
and the farms were ruined. There 
was no money, no credit. 

It was not until 1900 that cotton 
once more sold for 10 cents a pound. 
During these 35 years since the War 
the South has been obliged to build 
from the ground up. It had to build 
industrially, educationally and even 
socially. Politically, it was an out- 
cast, a sort of conquered province. 

In my opinion, the South’s eco- 
nomic ills are traceable to the pro- 
tective tariff, freight rate discrimi- 
nations and general neglect by the 
national Government. In the long 
building process, which has brought 
us to where we now are, we have 
had the additional handicap of these 
discriminations. 

There is nothing wrong with 
South’s initiative, its vision or 
fut The removal of the inequal- 
ities would go far to solve its present 
problem, 


to 


lo 


the 


the 
its 


ure 


*Dr. J. H. Reynolds 


President, Hendrix College, 
Conway, Ark., 


answers: 

L- backwardness South 
today is rooted in the Civil War 

and Reconstruction disorders. 

In the 20 years following the Civil 
War, agriculture drifted 
into the 
system. 

During that period American in- 
dustry built itself up through tariff 
protection, and by the end of that 20 
years American agriculture was as 
clearly and as definitely subordi- 
nated to industry as English agri- 
culture had been subordinated to in- 
dustry and commerce after the re- 
peal of the corn laws. This same pe- 
riod witnessed a rapid concentration 
of accumulated capital in the North 
and East. 

All the while the South has bought 
in a closed market and sold in an 


of the 


Southern 


one crop, credit, cropper 


DR. J. H. REYNOLDS 





The South |} 
since 


as paid 
Civil 


market 
both 


open 
carriage 
War 

Freight differentials have handi- 
capped Southern industry. 


ways 


he human _ resources of the 
South have been exploited, first by 
capital locally 
by capital non-resident 
been Gepleted by the 
a large per cent of the 
women 
gions offering greater economic 1 

ward. The material resources of tl 

South have been exploited in lumber, 
mining, and even in agriculture, to 


operated, and second, 
They have 
of 


ana 


migration 
best men 


of earning age to 


the Birmingham-Chattanoog 
There bl 
South; tl 


IS no 
South hi 


problen 


one 
1e 
or a 
the inter-relation of 


The cotton 


growing out of 
a number of problems 
and world markets would constitute 
but one of these subordinate prob- 
lems 

As for a solution: First, 
remove the tariff. Regulate agricul- 
ture, not on the basis of production, 
but on the sale of domestic ] 
ment plan. Subsidize agriculture 
(less rigidly regimented than now) 
from the federal the 
point where you can restore agricul- 
tural incomes {n the South to a parity 
with agricultural income elsewhere 
throughout the nation. Remove all 
freight inequalities. Put the South 
on a parity with the other sections 
in educational facilities and oppor- 
tunities 


or 


iower I 


allot- 


treasury to 


Edwin J. Paxton 
Publisher, The 
Paducah, Ky., 


answers: 
N MY estimation the South 
been Kept back of 
progress by the character and tradi- 


Sun-Democrat, 


has 
the nation’s 
tions of the people more than any- 
thing else 

As a 
trial 


lisplaving 


re not an indus- 


rule they ! 
ey are not given to 
the initiative 


people: 
the energ) 


the resourcefulness of other sections 


Har & Ewing 


GEORGE FORT MILTON 





ne country 
Jt things as they are 


course, there are exceptions to 
Southern comm 
Southern 


these are the 


many unities 
people 
Iacts 
he agriculture sectior it has 


lard to wean the farmers away 


m one crop, tobacco some 


in others, and 


However, there has been 


mendous improvement 


few 
g practiced 
growers learn to raise their food 
on their own lands. 

And there is a improvement 
in the educational facilities, and the 
highways, which in turn makes 
a better social condition 

I do not think the human 
material resources of the South are 
exploit by any 


in the last 


years, a 


4 


fication 1s deln ana 
needs 


great 


for 


and 


absentee capital 
more than I think this t 
f 


areas ol 


the country 
to the South’s 


aiver 


otner 
'T? t ) 
Phe solution 

] more 


units in 


industrial 
where workers c 
land whe: fac 


ve, and co-operative marketing. 


areas, an Cul 


their ories are 
act 

make at to South F 
motor 


traverse 


se\ 


and 


as I 


these are 


ee them. 


Guy L. Smith 


Editor, The Knoxville Journal, 
Knoxville, Tenn., 


answers: 
octane W 
‘ - 


new to th elre 
SIX yeal: 
economy of t untry as a whole, 


The 
the 


fact 
South has 
markable progress in history 
three-quarters of a 


century 


n’s historic Gettysburg 
dress. Starting 
South put na 


wnhien 


LANCE 

from 
recovery progran 

lacked New 

regiment 

petus of 

purpose 

ss of “making 


tors” be Q 
resume of 


! proc 
over” the South, a recent 
furnished by the 
authoritative Manufacturers’ Record 


Southern 


ulled to their attention 


Ad- 


should be <¢ 
We don’t 


know ju he 


for 
tied 
strings 

It may be 
ing more 
tempting to 
Southerners 
legislation a1 
tive measures 
velopment o 
threaten 
manel a 
ern industry 

We hops 
two vears 


” the 


the Admin- 
istration won’t try revise 
goose-step 
little more 
y to save 
aF 

inbalance’ 


Won't 


‘e applying for 


suddenly 
help 
country 

us carry “unbalance” 


y our 
the next 


man’s term? 
In re 


of the Week. Mr 


sed publ 


sponse to the 


Smith 


cation of the above er- 


Question 
author- 


cerpts from an editorial in 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES PRESENT 
THE "NATION'S NO. 1 ECONOMIC PROBLEM’? 


“George Fort Milton 


President and Editor, The News, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Former Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of 
State in Studies of Foreign Trade 
Problems of the South, 


answers: 

I‘ POTENTIAL, the South has the 
both human and mate- 

standard of 

of the 


resources, 


} 


njoy as high a 


to en 
11Vil as qgoes any section 
United 
In 


poorest section 


Standard of 


States 

fact, the South is the 

and has the lowest 
of any in the 


present 


inues, it will 

n on the fringe of 
heartbreak. It will 
poverty oath standard of 
living, with all its concomitants of 
inadequate schools, impoverished so- 
repressed culture, 
thwarted in their hopes for 


cont 
eniorce a 


cial institutions, 
people 
Satisfactions 


and contentments. 


“A LIVING TRAGEDY” 


Any such situation is 


a living trag- 


| the people of the section thus 
affected. But it represents, in these 
present circumstances, much more 
than that. Whether the nation likes 
it the South is a part of that 
Our poverty but 
depressing effect the 


eay to 


or not 
cannot 
upon 
1a 1 as a whole 
The low Southern farm 
income, compared with that of farm- 
elsewhere, helps produce far- 
reaching distress. The 
existence here of such low farm in- 
comes that hundreds of thousands of 
marginal people on the farms seek 
Jobs in town at any wage cannot 
help but slow up the increase of na- 
tional productivity and labor income. 
The South’s economy is continual- 
ly sapped by needless drains to other 
sections, that on balance, we 
$1,000,000,000 
keeps us from 
market the rest 
The lack of appro- 
educational facil weighs 
the thought processes of the 
nation 
Surely it 


1tesmen 


average 


ers 


,oric-iltural 
agricuitural 


pay 
year more 
receive 
ful 


a use for 
country. 
pl ies 
upon 
whoie 
more of the 
tion begin to 
President is realiz- 
the South is a national 

ic problem. Let them face 
is fact. Let them abandon their 
ttituae of regarding us as a colonial 
Satrapy, always available their 
exploitation but not a needful object 
of their aid. 


THE SOLUTION OFFERED 

Then them always keep in 
mind this further and most signifi- 
cant historical fact: the South is not 
In its present condition because it 
wants to be there. It is not kept in 
economic bondage because a hand- 
ful of willful and selfish men pre- 
vent it fro readjusting to the bet- 

is kept at the bottom 
‘yond its control. 

South needs is the 

rehabilitate itself. It 
example, a freight rate 
that not cut its 
It needs a national agricul- 

pélicy that will enable it to 

find markets abroad for its surplus 
tton and tobacco. It needs a gen- 
l wage relations that 
il ngle the industrial 
velopment with which its agricul- 
ture must be companioned. It needs 
the nation’s willingness to give the 
South a chance 
response to the Question 
of the Week, Mr. Milton author- 
ized the above excerpts from 
an editorial in the Chattanooga 


is time that 

of the ni 
ze—as 
that 

econo) 


the 


th 
a 


for 


let 


cenance 
needs, fi 


structure does 


tnroat 


tural 


f 


ture ol 


Ceo 


In 
NEWS.) 


Bruce Crawford 
Editor, the Sunset News, 
Bluefield, W. Va., 


answers: 
7. South is kept back in the na- 
tional procession by a number of 
things. Chiefly, I think, the back- 
wardness of the South is due to the 
aspect of the Southern 
Absentee ownership, con- 
Southern political leaders 
part, has managed in 
isolate the 
the nation purely for 
exploitation cheap labor—black 
before the Civil War and both 
black and white ever since—in 
pretty much the same way that 
separate states in Europe maintain 
preposterous economic and sociai 
systems. It is a case of isolation to 
control labor and keep it cheap, just 
as the “States’ Rights” cry nowa- 


days is generally the clamor of those 


“colonial 


conomy 


most 
realm 


mportant to 


ai 
South from 
of 


labor 


interests, national in their scope of 
influence, which rule by adroit isola- 
tien 

The South’s problem may be part- 
of better world markets for 
cotton. But has the buyi power 
of Southern masses, and hence the 
ndard of the South, ever 


ly one 
living st 


[Continued on Page 
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By BRUCE CRAWFORD 
Editor, The Sunset News, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

[Continued Fro 
been high enough, ¢ 
kets abroad were mos 

South’s export 


> soluLtION liesint 


wood 


WOrkln 


sources of 
not its 
worked for 
have been 

When tl South 
sume more, much 
products and when 
ards are raised to decent 
the South will 
front ! 

But l 
widespread democrs 
busi 
before it achieves the self-de 


makes these de- 


of the 


the South 


and 
polls 
termination 
Siderata 


ness ho 


which 


come to pa 


C. P. Liter 


Managing Editor, the State Times, 
Baton Rouge, La., 


answers: 

TOW that 

dignation is over, we in Louisiana 

at Mr. Roosevelt’s state 

ment last week 
economic problem 
tion,” and met 
New Deal ts 
1 for the South 

The Chief Executiv 
the South's 
has me 
here. In 


have bee 1 p 


economic 


trouble 


} 
iado0r 


economic probiems 
proportions, 
felt the 
of the President to 


about the South” 


some sul 
ver sudden 
and 
t sudden 
some connection 
growing 
po.icies 
The South is by 


of her needs or unaware 


Ing that this 


opposition 


comings, but ec 

of the Civil War, 

tion that followed during Recon- 
Struction days, the white 
the South think they have 
job They 

and not afrai 


The South is 
program 


people of 
qaone a 


hamed 


200d 


witnout 
mental st 
the soil ¢ 

prosperous 
ana’s gasoline turn rs 
erywhere in the Union, Louisiane 
Sulphur, salt and lime deposits are 
Sold in all the market the world 
Her cotton, and rice bring 
vast sums. fuel supply of 
natural factories 


motor cars ev 


s of 
sugar 
Her vast 


gas not only runs 


he Question of th 


ruled by h 
Washington 
South’s serious 

ts vast negro population 


those of the Nort 


Dureaucracy, and 


and delicate prod 


William M.O.Dawson 


Editor, The Daily Mail, 
Charleston, W. Va., 


answers: 
\ 


to reform over 


South will become the nati 
1j0or economik prooiem 

on’s usual policy 
fundamental 
economic ills is applied to the South 
What 


of tne 


attention 
and 


has escaped tne 
Washington 
is a fundamental cause of the 
lack of industrial wealth is 


the annual 


planners 
which 
South's 


f 


fact that industrial 


worke! 


ne 
output of a southern factory 
about two-thirds of 
man output of the 


only 
he annual per 
worker 


is worth 


northern 
further 
after purchasing raw ma- 
meeting other essential 
the southern manufac- 

] with 
re- 


Government Statistics 
how that 
terials and 
expenses, 


) 
turer has a 


far less surplus 


which to pay wages, provide a 
serve and make a profit for himself 
That drastic 

lled and 
will age the 


Government-con- 
hour legislation 
W industrial ills of 
the South, as long as that situation 


is self-evident 


wage 


ravate 


agegl 


North- 


> 


course, true that 

has played a major role 

velopment of the South 

much of what in- 

he South has. AS 

f so-called feudal- 

South, it is doubtful 

iat alleged evil now has 
effect 

f 


ast majority ol 


appreciable Southern 

ss, because 

the South 
food 
And 

they 


quarters 
tney 

because prod 
tuation also plays ¢ 


important part the depress 


the South. Du: 


the 


nal 


ions of 
Administration, 
time in American history, 

, imported 


present for 
cheape) 
foreign cotton was 
‘ountry and competed with 
product That ludic 


in part caused by 


domestic 
situation was 
Administration’s so-called reciprocal 
trade agreements 
The problem of the South is 
instances inc 
1ensible to any but 
South for a num- 
understand 
That the 
House 


for 


many 


lex and 
pre those wh¢ 
lived in the 
ber of years and 
the Southern population. 
White 
who responsible 
policies of this Govern- 
understand, goes with- 


have 


who 


‘oterie of 
are 


present 
planners, 
the major 
ment, do not 
out saying 
lution of 
probiems lies in 
of the industries 


the South’s eco- 
the gradual 
the 


nomic 
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Harry M. Ayres | 
Publisher, The Anniston Star, 
Anniston, Ala., 
answers: 
ie backwardness of 


nparison wit! 


South 
tner 
the United States can 
lirecliy to an economic 
the sections which 
War Between the 
msequent loss of 
part of this section 
National Gov- 
the 


affairs of the 
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EARLIER PROSPEROUS DAYS 

It was ever thus F in 
1860 the true value of property in 
the United States was $16.159,000.000, 
of which the South owned $6,332,000,- 
000, or about 40 per cent. There was 
invested in the South’s cotton indus- 
try alone in that year more money 
than the entire amount invested in 
all the m: facturing of 
the United States at that time. 

Nor was the South an exc] 

rian section then, as is gener- 

y assumed. For in 1860 the South 
had 9,897 miles of railway as against 
9510 in New England and the Mid- 
dle States, its mileage having quad- 
rupled since 1850. In fact, the first 
two railroads built in this country 
were in the South and the first 
hundred-mile railroad in the world 
operated in the South, as did the 
first street railway. It alsois a mat- 
ter of history that the 
ship the Atlantic 
owned in Savannah and sailed fr 
that point to Liverpool. 

The South led the entire nation 
in manufacturing up to 1810 and 
Swank, an accepted authority, in his 
“History of Iron in All Ages,” states 
that the people who built the early 
furnaces and bloomeries in this sec- 
tion “were not only bold and enter- 
prising, but they appear to have been 
born with a genius for ironmaking.” 
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WILLYS SENSATIONALLY 


REDUCES 
PRICES 


... START 4 
AS LOW AS 


— 
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SAVE COSTLY REPAIRS ON 
YOUR OLD CAR... BUY A 
NEW WILLYS INSTEAD 


SOLID STEEL TOP AND BODY 
POWERFUL FUEL-SAVER ENGINE 
EXTRA-WIDE ROAD VISION 
HEAVY GAUGE STEEL K-X FRAME 
FRONT SEAT WIDER THAN 
“OTHER THREE’ 
OVERSIZED BRAKES 
BIG, AIRPLANE-TYPE HYDRAULIC 
SHOCK ELIMINATORS 


GET SCORES 
OF EXTRA 
QUALITY 
FEATURES 


READ WHAT OWNERS SAY 


“Willys... is one of the easiest rid- 


“... 1 could not ask for a better car at 
any price. Everything we desire.” 


“...l am a heavy man and certainly like 
the roominess and comfort.” 


“ in almost five months I have banked 
$120 cash out of operating expenses.” 


ing cars I have ever ridden in.” 


“_.. Its beauty in the interior as well as 
exterior is all one could ask for.” 


FOR BETTER TIMES — DRIVE A WILLYS 


Willys low prices now save you more 
than ever betore. 


Willys economy can save you nearly half 
your gas. Owners report savings that 
average $10.00 a month, 

TWO MILES FOR ONE...two miles 
on same amount of gas... two miles on 
a set .. for every mile with 
many other cars. 


of tires. 


Willys is smartly designed. The Magazine 
of Art says of Willys,“ ... one of the 
very best to look at.” 

Willys balanced engineering and ~~ 
materials make it a car that can “take it.” 
It stands up under the toughest going. 


Distinctive body design makes full use 
of every inch of the chassis for room 
and comfort. 


Prove Willys advantages to yourself. ., 

a ride will do it... you select the route 
. we will furnish the car. 

% Standard Coupe, delivered at Toledo... Pederal, State 


and local taxes; and transportation charges extra. 
All passenger car prices reduced. 


Willys down payments are LOWEST... Willys monthly payments are LOW 














ne bite will convince you 
that Premium Crackers are 
tlakier-tresher—more delicious 


OU can not only taste the difference between Premiums 


and ordinary soda crackers—you can see the result of per- 


fect baking in their appetizing light brown “bloom.” 


You can smell the inviting fragrance that comes from only 


the finest, most wholesome ingredients. 


You can fee/ the flaky texture — the tempting crispness that 


proves these crackers are really oven-fresh! 


Quality control at every step 


Extra goodness is baked right into Premium Crackers. Then 
protected by a triple-wrapped, N.B.C. sealed 
package. The most efficient delivery system in 
the baking business rushes Premium Crackers 
to the grocer from /oca/l National Biscuit 
Company ovens so that they reach him at the 


peak of their goodness. 


Small wonder, then, with this quality con- 
trol at every step in their manufacture, that 
Premiums are the finest crackers in their class. 
Try them yourself—enjoy the zestful flavor they 


bring to soups, appetizers—your favcrite cheese. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. A Plea For Disarmament 


2. Municipal Utilities 


3. Future of Wage-Hour Act 


HE President’s declaration in San Francisco 
T that this country is ready now to cooperate 
jn a world effort at arms reduction is accepted 
by the greater proportion of commenting news- 
papers as a praiseworthy aspiration indefinite 
of attainment. Most editors believe that na- 
tions will never disarm until they are assured of 
peace. But a minority of the editors believe the 
President is taking a long view of affairs and 
voicing a hope that other nations may share 
within a few years. This group believes mili- 
tarism may yet be shaken from its grip on the 
world. The cost of the arms race and the fu- 
tility of war, they argue, may yet insure a strong 
demand for peace on the part of all peoples 

Other editors, approving the sentiment but 
doubting the conclusions, recall the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s October “quarantine” speech. That 
they insist, was followed by no concrete action 
nor result; they predict the latest speech will 
achieve no more. 


Fair Price For Power Plants 


EDERAL aid to cities desiring to build plants 
to compete with private utilities is opposed 

by a large proportion of commenting newspapers 
Secretary Ickes’ recent announcement that PWA 
funds would not be allocated unless a utility re- 
fuses a fair purchase offer made by a city, does 
not evoke any greater commendation. In gen- 














Cartoonist Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 
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eral, editorials on this subject demand that the 
Government observe its pledge not to harry 
these electric utilities: and that the power to de- 
cide the price at which a utility must sell out 
to a city is a problem that should not be left en- 
tirely to the judgment of the PWA Administrator. 

Some newspapers contend that Mr. Ickes 
fails to carry out the spirit of the promise made 
by the Administration that local utilities would 
not be hampered in legitimate business. 


Setting Labor Standards 


BOUT half of commenting newspapers predict 
success for Elmer F. Andrews, appointed Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Wage-hour Act: the 
other half fear that controversies, such as created 
friction in the administration of the Labor Re- 
lations Act, will militate against his success id 
the new agency. 

That Mr. Andrews enters upon his duties with 
a proffered pledge of cooperation to industry. and 
his record as an industrial commissioner for New 
York are instanced as factors for success. Prob- 


able litigation over the law and the demand for 


wage differentials in the South are regarded as 
adverse factors. 
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“MONOPOLY” PROBLEM: HOW EDITORS VIEW IT 


hieersgrana * | 


S THE federal “monopoly” inquiry gets 
‘& under way discussion of the subject ap- 
pears in all leading newspapers, most of which 
also comment on the report of the Brookings 
Institution which discounts the power of so- 
called monopolies in business. (A comprehen- 
sive summary of the Brookings Report was 
printed in The United States News, issue of 
July 18.) 

In the press discussion of the subject it is 
generally accepted that a fair, fact-finding in- 
quiry will be made by the federal committee. 
Discussing probable findings, a large majority 
of commenting newspapers predict that the 
committee will find that “bigness” in business 
organization is not an evil, but a factor that 
contributes much to efficiency. 


BROOKINGS REPORT “Some broad findings in 
AND ITS FINDINGS the Brookings report,” in 

the judgment of the New 
AS TO MONOPOLIES York Times (Dem.), “de- 
serve particular attention. The first of these 
is that the common assertion that the field of 
competition has been constantly growing nar- 
rower, and the field of monopoly constantly 
wider, is not supported by evidence. 





“The second finding is that while it may be 
difficult to find cases of ‘pure competition,’ it 
is hardly less difficult to find cases of ‘pure 
monopoly.’ ” 


“The Brookings study,” concludes the New 
York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “though defend- 
ing administered prices, and recognizing the 
concept of monopoly competition, does not 
necessarily give the present price-making sys- 
tem a clean bill of health. Since the whole in- 
dustrial system is organized on the basis of 
price, it finds that ‘the office of the industrial 
executive has now become the center of sig- 
nificant action. Upon the nature of his price 
philosophy and the manner in which it oper- 
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ates, the attention of those who are concerned 
with our future economic progress should 


focus.’” 


“Neither blind worship 


FATAL TO INQUIRY of the bigness of busi- 
ness, nor a politically in- 


DECLARES A CRITIC spired hatred,” contends 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram (Dem.), “will 
solve any question that may arise from corpora- 
tions becoming too vast for the general good. 


BIAS OR PREJUDICE 


“The most hopeful signs are contained in the 
views expressed by Assistant Attorney General 
Arnold, who balances the usefulness of giant 
corporations against possible evils in them.” 


“We cannot say that the size of industrial 
combinations is the only criterion of their social 
usefulness,” asserts the Omaha World-Herald 
(Ind.). “What is more important is the meth- 
ods and practices of big business. Which aim 





governs, and what practices are adopted, are the 
questions of greatest importance to the public.” 

“If it were ‘not for many monopolies,” says 
the Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.), “in- 
dustry in this country would be unable to com- 
pete with industry in foreign countries, even 
with tariffs on many of the commodities they 
produce.” 

“*Big business’,” states the San Antonio Ex- 
press (Ind.), “fills an indispensable place in 
present-day economic and social life. Breaking 
up the great corporations would deprive in- 
dustry of the power to achieve advances which 
would progressively lower prices.” 

“It is evident,” declares the Kansas City Star 
(Ind.), “that the Government experts and the 
members of Congress are to have a real job on 
their hands. It will be fine if they can discover 
what monopoly is, where its harmful effects 
are and how they can be halted. It would be too 
bad if they should head into any scheme of su- 
preme monopoly and regimentation at the hands 
of the Government itself.” 


UTOPIAN IDEALS “The authors of the re- 
port find,” as pointed 


RY THA 
7 weeny ST oe te che Welt Bones 
CAN’T BE ACHIEVED Journal (Ind.), “that in- 


dustry, by further improving its pricing tech- 
nique can carry the responsibility for full and 
contiruous employment more effectively and 
at less cost than can public agencies. 

“The conclusions that suggest themselves 
from these findings are quite simple. We cannot 
have a system of industrial production which 
at the same time will give low prices to the 
consumer, a continually improving product, 
continually increasing wages and a condition 
of competition in which everyone succeeds in 
competition with everyone else.” 

“Even if the committee finds the country has 
no serious monopoly problems,” suggests the 
Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.), “we hope it 
devotes time to ways and means of encouraging 
the small manufacturer. He is the life blood of 
thousands of small cities.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- away in the 


depression of 1931-1932. 


he took toward President Hoover and his 


When Santa Claus Departs 





ment and suggestion are invited, 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed and 
address given. 


Liberalism: a Definition 

Sir:—None of the definitions of “lib- 
eral” and “conservative,” presented by 
able contributors in your issue of July 5, 
offers a clear issue to me; the authors 
define “desires.” Governor Benson alone 
approaches a solution. In the following 
issue Gov. Landon criticizes correctly the 
President’s so-called liberalism, but also 
fails to give an unequivocal definition of 
“true liberalism,” except some phrases 
from the Manchester school. 

True liberalism, briefly, consists sim- 
ply of the Manchester doctrine plus the 
discoveries of Silvio Gesell in the mone- 
tary and land provinces. The Man- 
chester school failed, because it was con- 
servative, especially in the monetary 
province and because dishonest politi- 
cians exploited a theory, which rejects 
all privileges to protect certain priv- 
ileges. 

The Manchester economists, through 
ignorance of the monetary theory, 
“adopted without criticism the tradi- 
tional monetary system which simply 
breaks down when the development fore- 
told by them sets in,” Gesell says. 

The Liberals of today should care- 
fully study both the Manchester system 
and Gesell’s “Natural Economic Order”; 
if free from prejudice, they would then 
know what modern liberalism should be. 
Flemington, N. J. ANDREW CORDIAN. 

x * * 


Essay on “New Toryism” 

Sir:—I have read with interest the edi- 
torial written in 1884 by Herbert Spencer 
and published in the July 11 issue of 
The United States News. In spirit and 
substance, I feel it is an indictment of 
increasing governmental coerciveness. 

It occurred to me as I read the edi- 

y that you might follow it with a 

s of articles indicating financial and 
industrial coerciveness, a far more serious 
matter. The toll of the Government 
fades into insignificance when compared 
to the toll of the great financial and 
industrial monster. N. L. B. 
Hartford, S. D. 

se = 2 
Faith in the President 

Sir:—We had to work hard to make a 
living. After we accumulated a bit, and 
raised our family, everything was wiped 








Ever since things seem to get worse in 
this part of the country in spite of Gov- 
ernment spending. 

I think as much of our President as 
ever and believe he is sincere in all he 
does, but I have lost faith in our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen... . 

I still think Mr. Roosevelt the best of 
all Presidents since Lincoln, but he is 
only one man. Who could do any bet- 
ter with the millions of disagreeable 
people that we have all over the world? 
Most of them do nothing but fight and 
quarrel. I see them all around me every 
day. They blame everybody but them- 
selves. MRS. T. W. 
Russell Springs, Kans. 

* = ¢ 


Belated Praise to Mr. Hoover 

Sir:—As one, who supported Cox and 
Roosevelt in 1920 and Roosevelt and 
Garner in 1932, I must acknowledge that 
perhaps I damned Hoover, as much as 
any other voter, for what I did not like. 

No panic has occurred in recent Re- 
publican years that will compare with 
that which we have at present except 
the depression under Hoover, which was 
due to no fault of Hoover. 

We must realize that the drought of 
1929, the loadiny during the previous 
Administrations of our banks with for- 
eign securities (that with Europe stable 
might have been a good investment) 
and the “runs on banks” due to the stu- 
pidity of depositors, coupled with a 
panic in the stock market started by 
Democratic politicians for political pur- 
poses, made political arguments for 
Democrats to use with telling effect 
upon unthinking voters. 

And Hoover was not to blame for a 
single one of these factors. F. S. 
Covington, Ky. 

x * * 


The Changed Roosevelt 

Sir:—Many of our good people who 
criticize President Roosevelt soften the 
blow by saying—as Gov. Landon puts 
it—“Mr. Roosevelt deserves credit for 
the courage and coolness displayed dur- 
ing the early days of his first Adminis- 
tration.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has often alluded to the 
bank crisis as the terrible mess which 
he cleared up with such great “courage 
and coolness” during the very first days 
of his Administration. 

It is no new thought that the uncer- 
tainty created by the changing Roosevelt, 
during the interim of his election and 
his inauguration, brought on the banking 
crisis. . . . There should be nothing sur- 
prising to anyone now in the attjtude 





administration, disclaiming all responsi- 
bility. It was simply the keyed-up con- 
servative Roosevelt of the campaign re- 
turning to normal, maneuvering for par- 
tisan advantage. J. N. McC 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

* @ @ 


Some Promises Recalled 

Sir:—After six years of careful (?) 
planning this Administration has left us 
worse off today than in 1933. ... Mr. 
Roosevelt promised that all the problems 
of 1933 would be solved. Remember his 
campaign promises and pledges? He 
broke every plank in the Democratic 
Party platform, ... 

I wonder whether those who object to 
reading criticism of the Administration 
would employ as general manager of 
their business an individual who used 
the same philosophy and business prac- 
tice that was observed by Mr. Roosevelt 
while Governor of New York State and 
as President? Mr. Roosevelt's recent 
comment on New York State finances is 
in itself typical of an egotist. 

Let us get back to earth... . Put rep- 
resentatives in office who do their own 
thinking and still believe the freedom 
of the people in this country must re- 
main at any cost. P. BH. R. 
Floral Park, N. Y. 

x * * 


Government in Business? 

Sir:—Recently Harry L. Hopkins an- 
nounced that the WPA would buy $10,- 
000,000 worth of clothing in the whole- 
Sale markets at the present time. The 
result is that the reliefers are going to 
have beauiful dresses to wear with no 
cost to them. Thousands of small shop 
owners are to lose this business, will 
not be able to close stock at the re- 
duction usually at the end of the sea- 
son, and, therefore, the consumer has 
to pay more and thus will buy less. 
Also the consumer is the taxpayer and 
will have to pay for the clothes dis- 
tributed by the WPA. 

The Government has gone again into 
competition with business and retail 
sales will suffer throughout the coun- 
try. ... There can be no pickup in re- 
tail sales as long as the Government 
pursues this policy. 

Every day stores in western New 
York are closing, throwing people out of 
work. I have had to get along with old 
clothes this summer, as I have just half 
to live on that I had a year ago, but 
the WPA reliefers are provided with 
food, clothing and money. I feel very 
discouraged. H. W. G. 
Batavia, N. Y. 





Sir:—All thinking people must realize 
that Government subsidies will never 
Start the wheels of progress. It is wise 
to use good business sense in Govern- 
ment; but a wise Government never 
tinkers in business. 

Pump-priming may be advisable as a 
temporary arrangement; but when per- 
mitted to continue over a period of 
years it is folly, a sure sign of political 
weakness. Government debt is an ob- 
ligation that cannot be repudiated. 
Pay day will come, and the very folks, 
who think they are faring pretty well 
now, will be the hardest hit. “Santa 
Claus is coming to town” may be a 
pleasant refrain now; but later it will 
surely change to the mournful tune, 
“Santa Claus has left town.” 

Congress can sanction the foolish 
spending of public funds by the Goy- 
ernment but it cannot alter the ordi- 
nances of God. We must still earn our 
bread and pay our debts and taxes by 
the sweat of our brows. H. C. B. 
Duluth, Minn. 

x~** * 
Virtue of Self.reliance 

Sir:—There is a Roosevelt psychology 
that I have not seen exposed as yet by 
any commentator. It is the incessant 
preaching that the citizen is helpless to 
better his condition—that he must look 
to the Government for a handout from 
now on, if he is to survive 

To think that a President of this 
country would attempt to take away a 
man’s confidence and faith in himself 
to perpetuate himself (Roosevelt) in of- 
fice! Cc. Cc. M. 
Tigard, Oreg. 

x** * 
“Innovation”; Not “Reform” 

Sir:—Why is it that practically all 
who claim not to approve Mr. Roose- 
velt and his New Deal, constantly refer 
to every measure that he advocates as 
“reform"’? 

Why do they never get the distinction 
which Edmund Burke emphasized again 
and again, that “To innovate is not to 
reform.” 

This wrecking of everything which 
Americans should hold dear is not 
“Reform.” It is not “Innovation.” It is 
mere “destructive change.” R. D. L. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

x wk * 
“Baseball” vs. ‘Public Affairs” 

Sir:—If all the baseball fans were to 
exert as much energy in support of their 
Government as they do for baseball, we 
might soon be out of all our troubles. 
Oshkosh, Wis. W. F. EL 
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Cartoonist Gale in the Milwau 
“Yes! Yes!” 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Price-Fixing For Wheat 





2. The Revised Budget 


3. Bank Loans and Credit 


_ taesamagniag newspapers divide about equally 
upon the result to be achieved by the Gov- 
ernment fixing a minimum price for the coming 
wheat crop. One group contends that such a 
floor under wheat prices will assure the pro- 
ducers a fairly successful year; the other group 
insists that such a program, in view of the 
expected bumper crop, will upset the export trade 
inasmuch as foreign producers will be able to 
undercut the price in overseas markets 

All commentators agree that the program will 
protect the farmer’s income to some degree and 
to that extent, agree that the Department of 
Agriculture has probably adopted the best policy 
for present needs. 

On the other hand many contend the program 
will overload the Government with surplus wheat. 

Dumping this wheat abroad is another prob- 
lem, the editors say, noting that if sold thus at 
lower prices the loss will fall on the general tax- 
payer, and nations can easily ban such dumping 


Demand For Budget Balance 


HE Administration’s revised budget estimate 
for the coming fiscal year, predicting a deficit 
of four billion dollars, evokes criticism in a large 
proportion of commenting newspapers of the 
Federal spending policies. The editors contend 
that more effective efforts should be made to 











Cartoonist Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal 


The Race 





balance the budget, pointing out that the Ad- 
ministration had promised such a reform before 
this. 

Strong criticism is directed against the prac- 
tice of borrowing from Social Security trust funds 
for expenses. Some declare that financial pre- 
paredness is an essential part of national de- 
fense. Some few editors point out, as a favorable 
feature of the situation, the fact that there 
has been no issue of printing press money. 


A Question of Collateral 


| arc from Chairman Jones of the RFC 

that banks will be expected to be more lib- 
eral in loans to business evoke criticism from 
many commenting newspapers, which doubt the 
wisdom of the proposal. Banks, these editors 
say, need no urging to make them put their 
money to work and may be trusted to be as 
liberal as possible, consistent with the safety of 
funds entrusted to their care. To urge them to 
further efforts, in view of the strict regulations 
under which banks must act, simply puts a strain 
upon discretion, critics say. The problem is 
further complicated, they add, by the sugges- 
tion that the Government itself may enter the 
loaning field. 

A substantial minority of commenting news- 
papers, however, emphasizes Mr. Jones’ state- 
ment that “if banking is to remain in private 
hands it must meet the credit needs of the coun- 
try.” 

The issue between the two lines of editorial 
thought narrows down to the question as to who 
will judge the soundness of loans sought. 
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The labor Week 





“Public opinion” as a fac- 
tor in labor troubles—is it 
biased? If so, how and why? 

The La Follette Senate 
committee studies that prob- 
lem and others in its in- 
quiry into a steel strike of 


three years ago. 





| 





ONGRESSIONAL investigating 
committees have long played a 
prominent role in the American leg- 
islative process, but few have dealt 
with such bitterly controversial mat- 
ters as the La Follette committee of 
the Senate, charged with studying 
violations of civil liberties in con- 
nection with collective bargaining 
rights. 

This committee resumed its public 
hearings last week with a study of 
events three years old—those con- 
nected with a strike in 1935 against 
the Berger branch of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio. 

The committee proceeded from 
this beginning to discover relation- 
ships, if any, between the company 
and the “third party,” otherwise 
identified as “public opinion” as a 
factor in labor relations. 

Clues followed by the committee 
were certain financial items in the 
company’s books, showing, for in- 
stance, that it had spent $392,120 
on various employe representation 
plans between 1933 and 1937, An- 
other item of $219.000 was put down 
to the cost of certain strikes, but 
not including the “little steel” strike 
in 1937. 

In connection with events leading 
up to that strike, the committee 
brought out that $114,365 had been 
spent on one full-page newspaper 
advertisement published in 382 
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She United States News 
| 
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REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


OLN SGI: Civil Liberties in a Strike: 
Senate Committee Reviews a Steel Clash 


newspapers, and 
from the 
toward 
contributed more 
Among the 
tions of the i 
mony that in 
number of some 
ployes, had been shot and beaten 
by company guards. Charles M 
White, vice president in charge of 
operations for the company, testi- 
fied that the local police had failed 
to protect company property and the 


] coming 
Institute, 
ipany hé 
than $200,000. 
more dramat 


Iron and 

which the con 1d 
le por- 
1e testi- 
strike a 
non-e€m- 


| the Canton 


persons, 
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to the extent of $60,000, it was 

later paid to such vic- 
the company “in the inter- 
harmony.” 

R. S. Wy president of the Re- 
public company, read to the com- 
mittee a prepared statement urg- 
ing that the Wagner Act be 
amended to forbid coercion on em- 
ployes from any source. 

The inquiry then turned to alleged 
efforts by the company to influence 
newspapers in Alabama in favor of 
the company and against the C. I. O. 


ages 
shown, 
tims by 


ests ol 


were 


7sor, 


—Harris & Ewing 


STEEL WHISPERS 
— M. WHITE (center), vice president of the Republic 
“ 


fe 


Steel Comporetes 
the corporation’s police; 


counsel, 


Williams (left), 
and T. 
hold a whispered conversation during a hearing by the 


superintendent of 


F. Patton, corporation general 


Senate Civil Liberties Committee on factors behind alleged bru- 


tality at the recent 


“Little Steel” 


strikes. 





streets and, 


to work, 
for the 


ures for 1] 


right of employes 
making it necessary 
pany to take meas 
protection. 
Witnesses for the othe 
clared that the company 
fortified with gas bombs an 
weapons, undertook to cle 
in the process, 
jured numerous person 
connected with the 


f r side de- 
guards, 
i other 
ar the 
had in- 
no way 


Dam- 
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FAMOUS DODG 
TRUGK QUALITY 
AT TODAYS PRICE 
MEANS BI 
SAVINGS 


Dependable Dodge Trucks 
in Lowest Price Field 


MAZING big savings on gas, oil, and tires due 

to the many Dodge truck extra-quality fea- 

tures are reported by new Dodge owners from 

coast to coast. Before you buy any truck, see your 

Dodge dealer for today’s low prices and liberal 

budget terms. Get your Dodge truck right now! 
This advertisement endorsed by the Engi- 


neering Depa 
of Chryster C Corporation, 
of Dependable Cars and Trucks. 


rtment, 


IDGE Division 
Manufacturers 


ae Sc 
B.—Extra CAB- OVER- ENGINE —1' $-ton Stake — 133” 
W.B., 


12’ Body—Many new features! 


1%-TON whee” W. B., 9 Body 1-TON PANEL —136" W. B. Unmatched 


and 159” W. B., 12° Bod 


LIBERAL BU 


rating 


e 
Many are now oP 4 lperal terms made 


tan 


Dodge trucks becau 


for hauling bulky loads. 


DGET TERMS 


se of the low 
available to them. 
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memorandum was read into the 
record from a public relations coun- 

*, working for the company, ad- 

the company’s president 
sting talks with, and pressure 
editors af several Birmingham 
The memorandum said in 


upon, 
papers. 
part: 
“This should be done in a fairly 
organized way. Some pressure 
might also be judiciously exerted 
through the advertisers in Birming- 
ham.” 
ALLEGED PRESS CAMPAIGN 
Letters placed before the commit- 
tee gave an account of efforts to in- 
duce the editors of the papers in 
question to take a more positive at- 
titude against the C. I. O. and to 
play-up its “lawlessness.” Influential 


i 


citizens who were officials of other 
enterprises prominent in the city 
were enlisted in the campaign. 


One letter from a company official 
stated that the talks with one editor 
had done little good. “Local editors,” 
he wrote, “are usually taken to 
speakers’ tables and then they get 
out and write ‘New Deal’ stuff in op- 
position to industry. I do not feel 
that industry should accept this 
kind of treatment without showing 
resentment.” 


The committee proposes to extend 
the hearings for an additional two 
weeks, inquiring into events leading 
up to the “Little Steel” strike of 1937. 


x** tk 


Enlisting Public Opinion 
In Labor Controversies 


EANWHILE from another source 
came a statement summarizing 


\ 


| what the writer declared to be cur- 


rent methods of anti-union em- 
ployers to circumvent the organi- 
zational activities of unions. David 
J. Saposs, chief economist for the 
National Labor Relations Board, in 
a pamphlet published by the League 
for Industrial Democracy, although 
not prepared for that organization, 
stated: 

“The anti-union employers are op- 
erating through a_ well-organized 
mass offensive in their fight against 
organized labor. Forbidden by law 
to interfere in their employes’ right 
to organize, these employers and 
their allies have turned from open 
opposition to indirect, anti-labor 
maneuvers and stratagems to ful- 
fill their old objectives. 

“In their attempts to confuse and 
intimidate their employes and to 
evade the National Labor Relations 
Act, they have recognized the impor- 
tance of capturing the support of the 
“third party,” the public. Accord- 
ingly they have concentrated their 
energies on creating public opinion 
hostile to organized labor. The in- 
creasing skill with which these em- 
ployers crystallize public opinion 
through their manipulation of the 
independents’ back-to-work move- 
ments, citizens’ committees for ‘law 
and order’ and the vigilante groups 
places in grave jeopardy their em- 
ployes’ right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively.” 

* 2 4 


Argument on Exclusion 
Of Attorney by NLRB 


HE alleged practice of an attor- 

ney for the Weirton Steel Com- 
pany, in hearings before a trial ex- 
aminer for the Labor Board, of mak- 
ing statements intended for the 
public and the press instead of ar- 
guing on the points at issue was 
one of the factors which led to a 





{ most unusual type of proceeding 
ing 


September, 
company’s case, 


iner 


7 





be- 


fore the Board last week in Wash- 


ton 

Clyde A. Armstrong, who, since last 
been conducting the 
was ordered barred 
the hearing by exam- 
Edward G. Arm- 


has 


from trial 


Mr. 


the 
Smith. 


‘rone weal 
rol appea 


the 


the 
Armstrong 
by th 
pute 


rong 


ig > Board from 
ruling. 

t which led to 
f MY. 
down when ordered 
examiner. A sharp dis- 
sen between Mr. Arm- 


Board’s attorney. 


The specific 
ruling was a refusal by 
to Sit 
e trial 
had ari 
tne 


anda 


Mr 
Mr. 
the Board's attorney, 


= = —— ——— ed 
Smith declared that he feared 
Armstrong was going to assault | 
who had eal 


ady taken his seat. 
Mr. Armstrong’s defense was that | 


his action was aggressive in the ing! 


rest of his client but was not cone 
[Continued on Page 8.) 
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Lets Clear the Tracks 


M°: people know that 


the American Rail- 


roads today are giving the 
finest railroad service in the 


world. 


[here are in this country 
now 781 passenger runs, 
totaling 46,242 miles, made 
at 60 miles per hour or over, 
with an unparalleled safety 


record. 


Freight moves faster than ever before. Car short- 
ages have become almost unknown. Freight 
schedules are the most dependable in history. 


Yet the railroads today are confronted with a 
serious problem. What’s the reason? 


Is it “high rates”? Most emphatically not. The 


Simply this: like 


ago, when the railroads were making money. 


All right, then, what is the difficulty? 


any individual, the railroads 


must keep expenses lower than income. But when 


businesses do. 


they are delivering 


They cannot adjust 


except under the 
Labor Act. 


average revenue for hauling a ton of freight a 


mile has been less than a cent for the past six 
years—the lowest rates in the world for compar- 
able service. And average revenues per passen- 
ger mile in 1937 were the lowest in history. 


Is it ‘watered stock” ? No—the amount of rail- 
road stocks and bonds outstanding is less by bil- 


ing opened up a 


lions of dollars than the investment in railroad 


property; and is less, in relation to investment, 
than it was thirty years ago, when railroads were 


at the peak of their prosperity. 


So the net of the “ 
roads are trying to do business under a half- 


their income is down — as it is now because of 
general business conditions — the railroads can- 
not trim sail in the way an individual or other 


They cannot shut down like a factory —because 


a service vital to America. 


their rates or “prices” except 


by permission of public regulatory authorities. 


They cannot adjust rates of pay and hours of 
work — the major element of their expense — 


provisions of the Railway 


Their earnings are limited, their expenses in- 
creased by local, state and federal laws—ranging 
from reduced rates on government traffic, in re- 
turn for land grants to railroads whose pioneer. 


wilderness, to the cost of 


rebuilding bridges when streams are “improved” 
to assist competing transportation. 


problem” is this — the rail- 


century accumulation of laws, rulings and regula. 
tions which limit earnings and increase costs. 


Is it an increasing burden of debt? No — the 


total debt, in relation to investment, is also far 


less than it was thirty years ago. 


Is it an increasing burden of interest charges? No 
— in relation to what they collect for their ser- 


under regulation 


What they most need is a chance to go ahead 


and legislation modernized 


to meet conditions today, applied fairly and 


transportation. 


vices, interest on bonded indebted- 
ness is less than it was three decades 


equally to all forms of 


SOGCENEE OS OF 


Anyeanteny 
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SWAN DIVE—Marshall Wayne's easy grace 

depends on muscular coordination and cast- 

iron nerve control. Wayne clinched top 
diving honors for the U.S. A. in 
the last Olympic competition. 


Camels agree with me tc UU, ays! 


SAYS MARSHALL WAY NE OLYMPIC PLATFORM DIVING CHAMPION 


menp-tunah~Sglieeseen timing—perfect 
form! Naturally, Marshall Wayne can’t 
risk jitters. Discussing smoking, he says: 
“Camels are easy on my nerves—they set me 
right. Most divers I know prefer Camels.” 





a big “must” 


“CALLING ALL CARS!” finds 
Radio Patrolman Harold Sickles 
right) always alert, ready for 
action! He says: “I can’t afford 


OTHER CAMEL SMOKERS 
TELL THEIR EXPERIENCES TOO 


(Left) IONE REED, movie stunt 
girl. Her most famous exploit: a 
dangerous leap from speeding 
auto to train. Healthy nerves are 





JACK-KNIFE—Muscles tense in the blue— 
a thrilling pause—an arrowlike flash into 
the pool, leaving scarcely a ripple. As one 
spectator exclaimed: “It’s perfect — the wa- 
ter seems to part to let Wayne in!” 


to answer Elnora Greenlaw’s ques- 


with Miss Reed. 


“Camels,” she says, 
that steady smoking never gets 
on my nerves.” 


“are so mild 


tion on his choice of a tigrseees, 


ARE 
CAMEL 
CIGARETTES 


REALLY DIFFERENT 


FROM THE 
OTHERS ? 


INTERMISSION—and a Camel! “Always aftet 


an exhausting tournament,” says champion 
Wayne, “I light up a Camel for a very 
welcome ‘lift.’ Camels add a lot to my 
comfort and contentment!” 


ad THEY CERTAINLY 
ARE; ELNORA, FROM MANY 
ANGLES. CAMELS NEVER TIRE 
MY TASTE AND THEY ARE EASY 
ON MY THROAT TOO. EVEN AFTER 
STEADY SMOKING, THEY DONT 
BOTHER MY NERVES. CAMELS 
ARE SWELL! 


Camels are a 


Tobacco growers 
know “inside” 
reasons for 
preferring Camels 


These planters tell 
what they know about 
Camel’s finer, more 
expensive tobaccos 


“At the warehouse 

sales,” says Leon 

Mullen,experienced 

planter, ‘Camel 

.,. buys the choice 

04 grades of tobacco, 

That’s the reason why most of us 

men who grow and know tobacco 

smoke Camel cigarettes. We cere 

tainly appreciate the difference in 
the tobacco Camel buys.” 


“Almost every 

one of my fine 

baskets of tobac- 

co went to Camel 

buyers last 

year,’says G. A. i 
Langley, who knows hen grow- 
ing from every angle. “Better to- 
baccos mean better smoking,” he 
adds. “That means Camels to me 
—and to most other growers too.” 


Alton Barnes, @ 

planter who has 

grown and graded 

many a fine crop, 

says this about 

“ Camels: “Year af- 

ter year the | Gen lots of my 
tobacco have gone to the Camel 
Naturally, we growers se- 
lect the best tobacco for our own 
smoking. So we choose Camels.” 


buyers. 


“T know from ex- 
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jittery So my off-duty 
smoke is Camel. I smoke Camels 
plenty ‘for digestion’s sake’ too.” 


nerves. 
perience that 
Camel buys choice 
tobaccos,”” says 
Mr. Cecil Clay- 
bourne, veteran 
planter. “Many’s the tiene they’ve 
paid more to get my finest lots of 
tobacco. Yes, most of us planters 
smoke Camels. We sure find a 
difference in their finer tobaceos.” 


matchless blend 
of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and 
Domestic 
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Mewsgrac + “SUBSIDIZED HEALTH’: 
FEDERAL VS. PRIVATE MEDICINE 


Government billions for 


health, or continued private 
efforts to curb disease? 

That question was posed 
at the National Health Con- 
ference and swept into a 
heated controversy. 

An 8-billion-dollar health 
campaign, disability insur- 
ance, “political” medicine 
came in for debate. 

Here are the conflicting 


views. 











TITH strokes as deft as a surge 
the National Health Conferenc 
which has just met 
for a three-day conference 


behest of President Roosevelt, bared 
ntinued 


the 


e of co 


for the nation the issue 
private medical practice 
so-called “Federalization” 0 
eine. 

The nationa! health prog! 
ommended by the Technical Com- 
mittee on Medical Care to the Presi- 
dent's Interdepartmental Committee 
to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities, offered a detailed survey 
of the deficiencies of present health 
services and called for increased 
Federal, State and local government 
expenditures to combat disease 

But the one issue which seemed to 
hold the most attention of the dele- 
gates to the conference was—subsi- 
dized health. 

With the 300 medical, labor 
social work and civic leaders split 
into two camps, one group led by 
the American Medical Association, 
fought for continued recognition of 
the present private practttioner, 
¢ash-payment and charity system; 
the other, led by “rebel” A. M. A 
members, labor and other organized 
groups, fought for the recognition of 
“State” medicine. 

In such a controversial forum, the 
mammoth $8,500,000,.000 ten-yeai 
health program recommended by 
Government was relegated to the 
comparative quiet of future commit- 
tees and discussion groups. 

In essence the two major 
points represented at the conference 


versus 
f medi- 


am, rec- 


farm, 


view- 


— 


Roswell F. Magill 


Knows His Taxes—and Other 
Problems of the Treasury As Well 


HE man in charge at the Treas- 

ury, as pump-priming dollars be- 
gin to flow more freely, is a slight 
retiring expert at the business of 
footing the bill—Roswell F. Magill. 
With Secretary Morgenthau bound 
for Europe, the Undersecretary of 
the Treasury has just become a top 
Secretary in all but name. 

“Business as usual” is the attitude 
of Undersecretary Magill in tackling 
the greater number of problems that 
reach his desk. Be it a call to the 
eheck-writers or to the tax collec- 
tors, his voice has a tone of profes- 
acrial detachment. 
5 Some mem- 
bers of Con- 
gress, who 
heard Mr. Ma- 
gill discuss tax 
questions dur- 
ing the last 
session, joked 
with one an- 
other about 

‘class- 
room man- 
. ner.” Now and 

Roswell F. Magill 

again a Rep- 
resentative would try to draw him 
out about a specific tax. The Under- 
secretary would explain, much as 
though he were talking in a class- 
room, that his job was “not to make 
recommendations, but to show what 
the figures mean.’ 

Mr. Magill could make the figures 
sound eloquent. Years of study, writ- 
ing and teaching about taxation and 
law had familiarized him with the 
problems. He had earned his doc- 
torate in law at the University of 
Chicago afte: graduation from Dart- 
mouth College. 

Once when a Congressman ad- 
dressed him as “Doctor,” however. 
the Undersecretary promptly asked 
to be called “just plain Mister.” The 
unaffected manner of his request 
pleased his hearers. There had been 
®riticism of “brain trusters” and 
@alls for more “practical” men in 
Government. Here was another 
former Professor. If the opposition 
had intended to bait him, his mod- 
esty and friendliness apparently 
disarmed them. 

One of the most outspoken critics 
eof Roosevelt policies, Dr. Hugh Ma- 
gill, president of the American Fed- 
@ration of Investors, is the father of 


We of the 


+ Secretary Morgenthau’s right hand * State labor 


Dr. Morris 


through 
*s, medical 

rity work 
tives of organiz- 
work 


nded 


groups, 
that 
nment assistance 
adequate” medical 
momically depressed 
body of the nation 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
In a message to the conference, 
Roosevelt said in part: 
nnot do all at once every- 
we should do. But we 
nce more surely if we have 
a comprehensive, long- 
m, providing for the 
t cooperation of Federal, 
volun- 
agencies groups, 


ums of public information and 


al governments, 
professional 

med 
citizens 


individual 


LINES OF THE CAMPAIGN 

Here is now the President’s com- 
mittee would set up the recommend- 
ed $850,000,000-a-year front line de- 
fense against disease. 

1—An additional maximum an- 
tual expenditure of $250,000,000 for 
public health 
combating tuberculosis, 
Malaria, pneu- 
cancer, and furthering 
ial hygiene 


Strengthening the 
Services 
venereal 
nonia a 
mental 
2.—An maximum 
nual expenditure of $165,000,000 for 
expansion of maternal and child 
health services, follows: care for 
mothers and newborn infants, $95,- 
000.000; medical care for children, 
$60,000,000; for crippled 
children, $10,000,000 

3.—A ten program providing 
for 360.000 additional beds in men- 
tal, tuberculosis and general hospi- 
construction of 500 
centers in 
To- 


pe- 


diseases, 
nd 
industr 
aa- 


additional 


as 


services 


yeal 


the 
diagnostic 


tals, and 
health and 
areas inaccessible to hospitals. 
tal annual cost over a ten-year 
riod estimated at $146,050,000. 
4.—Asserting that one-third 
the population is without adequate 
medical care, the committee recom- 
mended t the Federal Govern- 
ment, through grants to States, help 


of 


tna 


man. The family home is in Illinois 
where the elder Magill was inde- 
pendent Republican candidate for 
the Senate in 1928. 

A Democrat, the first came 
to Washington as special counsel to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
1923. From there he went the 
Treasury work income tax 
regulations, only to move on soon to 
the teaching of law at Columbia 
University. Mr. Morgenthau brought 
him back into Government in 1933 
aS a tax adviser. Appointment as 
Undersecretary was in recognition of 
Mr. Magill’s services in the more 
anonymous role. He is planning to 
leave the Government service in the 
fall, to return to teaching at Colum- 
bia. 


son 


to 


to on 


Elmer F. Andrews 
Will Now Administer Wage-Hour 
Law, Which he Helped to Draft 


YOME of those petitions for a wage- 

hour law, which forced a vote 
in the House of Representatives late 
in May, resulted from a radio ap- 
peal by Elmer F. Andrews, head of 
the Department of Labor in New 
York State. 

“Without such legislation,” Mr. 
Andrews declared, “all our other ef- 
forts to cut down unemployment and 
to prevent rises in the total of un- 
employed in the future will be of no 
permanent value.” 

Now, to his 
own pleasure 
and apparent 
Surprise, the 
New Yorker is 
preparing to 
administer the 
law he helped to 
draft and which 
he considers 
“the greatest 
Sing le legisla- 
tive achieve- 
ment of the 
Roosevelt Administration.” 

Taking the appointment meant a 
reduction from $12,000 to $10,000 a 
year in salary. But what meant 
more to Mr. Andrews was the 
chance to try to make the law do 
the good he predicted it would, and 
to team up on national labor prob- 
lems with President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Perkins. 

The three worked 


al 


Elmer F. Andrews 


together on 
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Week 
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medical care for those al- 
ded through the Social Se- 
Act and those who are self- 
supporting but need medical care. 
It was proposed that this phase of 
the program begin with $50,000,000 
in the first year and expand to a 
$400,000,000 maximum. 

5.—A comprehensive program to 
increase and improve medical serv- 
ices for the entire population, finan- 
ced by general taxation or special 
assessments and specific insurance 
contributions from potential bene- 
ficiaries 
6.—Establishment 


provide 
ready ai 


curity 


of a temporary 


| It was “not fair,” he declared, to 
say that medical care was the most 
important problem facing the na- 
tion In that, he took issue with 
the hub of the conference’s intent. 

What the American people need, he 

asserted, are “food. fuel, clothing, 

shelter and a job with an adequate 
Given those, he added, 
medical care would take care of it- 
self 

From Dr. Robert Osgood, professor 
emeritus of the Harvard University 
School of Medicine, came this gentle 
warning: 

“Some of us have felt that neither 
the leaders of the association 
(A.M.A.) nor the rank and file of its 
members have realized until recently 
the seriousness of the medical care 
situation of our country nor the 
challenge which organized medicine 
would be forced to meet .. . Govern- 
ment and the public must help us. 


wage.” 


x 
o.% 


ny 


ME 
—RHarris & Ewing 


NATION'S HEALTH DIAGNOSTICIANS 
IMELIGHTED in the National Health Conference were these 
4 four Goverment officials under whose direction a long-range 


program of human conservation has been formulated. 


Left to right: 


Miss Josephine Roche, former Assistant Secretary of Treasury in 
charge of public health, now chairman of the President's Interde- 
partmental Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activi- 


ties; Miss Katherine F. Lenroot, 
and Dr. Thomas Parran, U. S. Surgeon General. 


J. Altmeyer, Chairman of 


Chief of the Children’s Bureau; 
Standing: Arthur 
the Social Security Board. 


United States News 





disability insurance against loss of * 


wages during sickness. 


“SOCIALIZED MEDICINE” 

However, it was the subject of “so- 
cialized medicine” and general trends 
in that direction, which occupied the 
thoughts of most of the delegates to 
the conference. 

Dr. Fishbein, recognizing the medi- 
cal needs “dramatized” at the con- 
ference, raised the question whether 
the program put forth would work. 
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problems from 1929 to 
1933, when Mr. Roosevelt was Gov- 
ernor of New York. As the Wage- 
Hour Administrator, Mr. Andrews 
again will be under Miss Perkins as 
he was when she was Industrial 
Commissioner for New York and he 
was deputy commissioner. 

Work with private industry and 
social service organizations preceded 
Mr. Andrews’ entry into public serv- 
ice. After taking his degree in civil 
engineering at Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute in 1915, he directed the 
building of railroads in Cuba and 
factories in New York and became a 
consultant on industrial and civic 
problems. He was an Army flyer 
during the World War. 

The National Labor Board calied 
upon Mr. Andrews in 1933 for ad- 
vice about labor troubles in coal 
mining areas. He also has had a 
hand in international labor ques- 
tions, having represented the United 
States at conferences in Geneva. 

The viewpoint derived by Mr. An- 
drews from these experiences is 
that the conference table method 
brings better results than the “big 
stick.” But he believes in using the 
“big stick,” if necessary. 

“Enforcement of the wage-hour 
law, in the beginning at least, will 
be by cooperation rather than use 
of the police power,” Mr. Andrews 
Said. “I plan to make full use of the 
provision for administration through 
State labor agencies. The law 
Should tend to cut down wage cut- 
ting as a form of business compe- 
tition and prevent factories from 
moving about the country in search 
of cheaper labor.” 

The reference to moving factories 
attracted attention in Washington, 
in view of the desire among South- 
ern industrialists for wage differ- 
entials under the new law. Mr. An- 
drews is reported to oppose the es- 
tablishment of minimum wages in 
some sectiéns at a higher level than 
would have to be paid in other sec- 
tions. 

Since the wage and hour stan- 
dards set by Congress do not take 
effect until Oct. 24, it is presumed 
at the Department of Labor that the 
sectional wage issue will not be 
raised immediately Once the im- 
position of standards above the 25- 
cents-an-hour minimum begins, 
however, the question of how the 
South shouid be treated may be- 
come one of the most difficult with 
which Mr. Andrews must deal. 


But if they try to take away such 
independence of action of the phy- 
Sicians as is dictated by their con- 
sciences we as physicians will fail 


them.” 


THE GOVERNMENT PLAN 

It was in an atmosphere of tense 
expectation then that Government 
spokesmen gingerly put forth their 
plan for a national health insurance 
System. Chairman Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer of the Social Security Board, 
presiding, remarked “we have the 
feeling of embarking on an un- 
charted ocean in a rowboat without 
oars and with a compass that sticks.” 

At this point one delegate, aware 
of the analogy, remarked in an aside 
to a neighbor, “But Corrigan got to 
Ireland with a compass that stuck.” 

The plan as outlined by Dr. I. S. 
Falk, Social Security Board consul- 
tant and a member of the Technical 
Committee on Medical Care, took as 
its thesis the point that “Govern- 
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man, Dr. Morris Fishbein, view with 


alarm socialized medicine or trends 








in that direction, 





ment must assume larger responsi- 
bilities than it has carried in the 
past if it is to help self-supporting 
people meet the problems of medical 
costs.” 

“If effective medical services are 
to become a reality,” Dr. Falk point- 
ed out, “people of small means must 
be able to obtain these services with- 
out facing the costs at the time the 
services are needed. 

“Between the individuals or insti- 
tutions equipped to serve the sick 
and the millions of people in need 
| of their services stand barriers,” he 

Said, “the most important of which 

is an economic wall which both 

groups are anxious to scale.” 


CRACKING “ECONOMIC WALL” 
Here is how that “economic wall’ 
may be surmounted as viewed by 
the President’s committee with Dr. 
Falk as commentator: 
Adequate medical care, purchased 
on an individual basis at minimum 
| rates, would cost on an average $76 
& person a year. Costs of adequate 
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INSIDE OF THE TVA: 


DR. A. E. MORGAN TELLS HIS STORY 





Is the TVA “yardstick” 
only guesswork? 

Ousted Chairman Morgan 
so charges at an inquiry now 
revealing the workings of the 
giant planning project. His 
adversaries are still to have 
their say. 

Here is a glimpse of the 
dissension in the TVA board 
and Dr. Morgan’s views of it. 











in- 
of 


OR SIX days Congressional 
vestigators toured 800 miles 
Tennessee Valley territory in which 
the Government's most gigantic 
experiment is now being made. They 
were seeing for themselves the phys- 
ical accomplishments of the TVA. 
The chairman, Senator Donahey 
of Ohio, obviously was impressed. “It 
is like an empire within a democ- 
racy,” he said. 


+> 


Back again at the capital of the | 


“empire” 
committee now is undertaking to 
find out whether the TVA has béen 
administered for good or ill, whether 
its officials have been straightfor- 
ward or not, whether there has been 
a rule of empire or of democracy 
among them. 


LONG TASK AHEAD 

Members of the committee 
already their task will be long and 
hard. 

Dissension broke 
TVA directorate soon after its es- 
tablishment in 1933. Kept under 
cover for three years, the dispute fi- 
nally was brought into the open by 
charges of the chairman, Arthur E. 
Morgan, against his two fellow di- 
rectors. 

President Roosevelt dismissed 
Chairman Morgan in March because 
he declined to support his charges 
with evidence at a White House 
hearing. Dr. Morgan said he would 
submit evidence only to a committee 
of Congress. 

The Senate and House then de- 
cided jointly to hear both him and 
the other directors, Harcourt A 
Morgan and David Lilienthal, who 


say 


out within the 
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preventing soil erosion to other sec- 
tions of the 

Dissatisfaction 
which each phase of program 
is being handled was expressed by 
the former chairman week in 
testimony to the investigators. Again 
and again he contended that the 
other directors had made misleading 
reports about TVA, had mismanaged 
and used “im- 
ng methods in 


which TVA 


country. 


with the way in 


the 


last 


the program, had 


proper” accounti 


\ 
Visll 


1g the “vardstick” by 
is supposed to provic 
the ! 
charged by private companie 

The “yardstick,” made u} 
rates for which TVA sells power, 
was said by Dr. Arthur Morgan to be 
based work. He 
edged signing contracts to sell } 


dala , OW 
at rates proposed by Mr. Li 


justness of 


on gues acknowl- 


lienthal; 


Washington Back to 1-cent Stamp 


YEORGE WASHINGTON'’S like- 
ness on the two-cent and three- 
cent postage stamps will fade into 
history before the end of 1938. In- 
stead, new stamps have been issued, 
with John Adams on the two-cent 
stamps and Jefferson on the three- 
cent, and Washington’ will be 
printed hereafter only on the new 
one-cent stamps. Many of the 
Washington twos and threes are in 
stock but will not be reprinted when 
the left-over supply in the country 
is exhausted. 

For half a century Washington's 
bust portrait has been on the two- 
cent stamps, but the Washington 
threes, now being displaced, date 
back only to 1932, the Washington 
bicentennial year. In all the years 
of the Post Office Department, 
Washington's picture has been on 
many different denominations of 
stamps, from one-cent to a dollar. 

The changes this year are under 
a new policy of the Post Office De- 
partment to base all future issues of 
stamps, so far as portraits are con- 


| medical and dental care through 
organized services to groups, are es- 
timated to be approximately $25 a 
person a year. The Committee de- 
clared: 

“If medical care to be made 
available to all families with small 
or modest incomes at costs they can 
afford, the costs must be spread 
among groups of people and over 
periods of time.” 

The Committee also pointed out 
that “. .. every sound arrangement 
to reduce the burdens created by 
variable sickness costs to the public 
operates to stabilize and increase the 
incomes of those who furnish the 
services.” 

Distribution of 
report continued, 
through taxation to support pro- 
grams of public medical care or 
through insurance or through a com- 
bination of the two methods. Tax- 
supported public medical services 
now involve annual expenditures of 
about $500,000,000 to $600,000.000 


HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN 
A comprehensive system of health 
insurance, if considered as an al- 
ternative to tax-supported services, 
the committee declared, would call 
for total funds equa’ to 4 or 4!5 per 
cent of income of the covered popu- 
lation, obtained from the direct con- 
tributions of insured persons with 
assistance from employers and Gov- 
ernments. Costs of health insurance 
do not represent new expenditures, 
| it was stated, since the over-all cost 


is 


medical costs, the 


may be effected 


on the chronological se- 
of White House 
to Cr 
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quence 
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Hoover a 

are 


terms from 
wlidge President 
D. Roosevelt 
Ss Presidential 
law prohibits 
Presidents 


not 
series the 
Stamp portraits of living 
or living former Presidents 

So far under the Post Office De- 
partment program the new series 
of stamps has progressed 
Klin star 


of 


because 


preceded 
by a one-cent Fr 
this year 
President Washington 
half cents, Martha 
two cents, John Adams; 
Jefferson; four cents, Madison 
and a half cents, a White House 
picture; five cents, Monroe, this 
stamp being put on sale for the first 
time July 21. 

Stamps bearing the likenesses of 
the other Presidents up to Coolidge, 
with denominations ranging from 
six cents on John Quincy Adams to 
five dollars on Coolidge stamps, will 
be issued as rapid] possible un- 
der the new program 


th ; } 
tne issue 


Washington; 
three cents, 


four 


is “substantially what is already 
spent by individuals . health 
surance would be primarily a meth- 
od of substituting average for vari- 
able costs.’ 

The Committee recommended that 
choice between public medical serv- 
ices and health insurance om- 
binations of these two methods be 
made by the States after careful 
consideration of the circumstances 
within a State, the types of 
needed and existing 


AID FOR THE DISABLED 
In discussing 
for Federal action 
grams disability 
the Committee reported that 
every average day from five to six 
million persons are temporarily 
permanently disabled by illness 


or ¢ 


service 


resources. 


its recommendations 
develop 


compensation, 


to pro- 


of 


on 
or 


“Temporary disability.” it was 
pointed out, “is much like temporary 
unemployment Insurance against 
temporary disablement may be pat- 
terned after unemployment compen- 
Sation, with repetitive certification 
of disability by a physician as a pro- 
cedure analogous to respective regis- 
tration at an employment office.’ 

Observers 
ment at 
that the coming 


would 


were in general agree- 


the close of the ¢ mnirerence, 
session of Cor 

once aga.n become 
ground for social 
time a far flung health 
buttressed by Federai and a 
widespread health insurance 
gram, in general patterned on 
lines outlined above. 


objectiv 
campaign 
funds 
pro- 

the 


prevent 

becoming public. 

> Dr. Morgan 
tes was that he 

sistently on 


done to 


was being outvoted.co 
the TVA board. Despite his opposi- 
board had divided its 
so Mr. Lilienthal had charge 
of power 

“TI tried to work it out by coopera- 
tion instead of blowing up,” Dr. 
Morgan explained. “Mr. Lilienthal 
was aggressive and dictatorial. 
The rates were announced just after 
I was ina 


tion the 
powers 


questions 


very 


he division of powers. 
minority.” 
POLICIES ATTACKED 
The testimony by Dr. Morgan dealt 
the flood control, 
and fertilizer dis- 
aspects of TVA activities 
the power aspect. He made 
that he would have 
different from 
followed, if given 


much les ith 
soil con 
tribution 
than with 
clear, however, 
followed policies 
were 
cnance, 

One 
the TVA board was 
the minutes of the board meetings. 
A TVA employe attributed the 
changes mostly to Mr. Lilienthal at 
first but later said that each of the 
three directors had a hand. 

Mr. Li hal replied to what he 
alled “a campaign of de- 
the former chairman 

‘ him and Harcourt Morgan. 

said Arthur Morgan had altered 

1utes on occasion after the dire 
tors had approved them, and he had 
to have the board issue 
happening 


factor for dissension within 
the changing of 


1ent 
reckless 


Dy 


been forced 
an order against its 
alin. 
The 


pe rioaic 


hearing was interrupted by 
scenes like some which took 
place in TVA board meetings. Re- 
publican members protested that Dr. 
Morgan was getting a fair 
chance support his charges by 
vidence from the records and from 
yloyees of TVA. Dr. Morgan him- 
‘omplained that some members 

the committee staff were preju- 
ed 
Such arguments about procedure 
settled one by one in between 
hours of the Morgan testi- 
mony. While the former chairman 
attacked made against 
him and denied that he had “sabot- 
the TVA as charged, the pres- 
Harcourt Morgan, and 

1 awaited their turn be- 


investigators. 


not 


to 


against him. 


were 


allegations 


aged” 
ent chairman 
Mr. I 
for the 
2 
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[Continued From Page 7.] 
temptuous or contumacious as al- 
leged. He further argued through 
counsel that the Board has no au- 
thority to disbar an attorney since 
it has no rules of admission to prac- 
tice before it. 

Regulations of the Board (Art. II, 
Sec. 31) provide “Contemptuous 
conduct before a 
t the Board 


from 


at any hearing 
before 


susion 


At t iclusion of the hearing, 
Mr. Armstrong refused to apologize, 
and the closed with the de- 
on reserved. 


session 


cisi 


THE RAIL WAGE SCALE 
1 ee first between rail 
unlons and rail management 
representing 142 Class I railroads 
took place in Chicago last week, with 
both sides standing firm. The roads 
insisted on a 15 per cent wage re- 
the unions refused to ac- 
reduction. This situation 
prevailed in both series of meetings 
Deing held, one which the rail- 
roads meet with the Brotherhood of 
ilway Trainmen and the other in 
ch the other unions talk with the 


roads. 


meetings 


duction; 


cept any 


in 


ral 
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i spark of life intc the chain store 
idea. His name was On Lo Cass a 

he is recorded as owning a chain of 
Many business units Ce al 
Empire more than two thousand 
years ago. As he pioneere China, 
as the world’ know! i re 


proprietor, so other busine men in 
other nk t 
notably in Italy : 
later days in Ge 
England, expanded 
erations 
places in various cities 


tions 1n ancient 











into a n 





Today in the United States the ef- 
ficiency of the chain store syste 
is exemplified by the fact that they 
employ more l me¢ 
and part-tim e aver- 
age full-time $25 a 
week. They have built up a business 


that pays, each year, among otner 
contributions to national income, 
$225,000,000 for State and local taxe: 


alone, $475,000,000 for freight and 
trucking service, fuel electricity 
and repairs, $450,000,000 ‘ 
139,810 real estate owners and $20 
000,000 for adver 

America’s first and oldest chain 
store system, for it is still in opera- 
tion with department stores and 
other establishments, is the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Under a Brit- 


ish charter it was pushing back the 
Canadian Northwest fr« 
establishing trading 
back as 1750 
one of the largest realty 
all Canada. And 
us, in the principal cities of Brazil 
is still operating a chain of 
growing out of an 
ness established 
named Clarke 100 years ago 


SOME EARLY CHAIN STORE 

Chain stores began operating in the 
United States about the beginning 
of the 19th Century. Even a Presi- 
dent of the United States was once 


mtier ana 
as fal 


and it rates tod: 


posts 
ly as 
owners 1 
¢ ¢ +h ¢ 
to the soutn ol 
Store > 
original shoe b: 


by a 





a chain store proprietor. For An- 
drew Jackson, long before he ever 
went to Congress and 1e =W ( 


House, operated three or n 
eral stores in Tennessee But bef 
that time, early 
Worthington Manufacturing Com 
pany of Ohio operated a 
nine One of the 
chain systems in the Middle West in 
that period was the firm of Carson 
Pirie, Scott & Company, operating in 
many cities but centrally managed 
from Amboy, Illinois 


as as 1818, the 


group of 


Stores. pioneer 


Then came, in 1858, the estab- 
lishment of a red front store in 
New York City by George H. Hart- 


ford and George F. Gilman, under 
the name of “The Great Americ: 


Tea Company,” selling tea at a dol- 


in 
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el 1at developed into “The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany” that today is the largest chain 
em in 1e cou , with more 
than 15,000 u 
Tr € ir decade 2 1e 
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Stor Oo i O r ial 
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) lé < 1e Unite ( 1 
re J. C. Penney departmen 
( 1e Walgreen Company 
al Ore le cCnalin store move 
I ead oO ) W 1es and 
at { € ii¢ few fie as of re 1i- 
wnohien 1¢ 1aln ores are 
not op g 
Most of the astound deve ) 
ri ol t 4 1 S l € 
I d State has been sin f ‘ 
World War. From 700 chains, wit 
a tal of 4.500 stores, in 1900 
humber increased to the all-tim 


This was the original # peak of 20,000 chain systems operat- 


ing 119,600 stores in 1929. 

Then came the depression. The 
number of stores operated by these 
chains diminished, but the propor- 
ion of retail trade absorbed by the 


chains increased by 14 per cent be- 
tween that peak period and 1935, 
which economists have attributed to 
their dealing in necessities at low 
prices 
PLACE IN RETAIL FIELD 

The proportion of retail trade 


chain stores is indicated 
by the ill The na- 

il income from farm and manu- 
tured products in 1937 approxi- 
nates $24,000,000,000 and the chain 
today buy and distribute an- 
1ore than a fourth—approxi- 
$6,000,000,000 of the products 
in that combined out- 
farmer and the manu- 


absorbed by 


ustration above. 





mately 
represe¢ nted 
put of the 
facturer. 

The Department of Commerce is 
‘ity for the statement that 
chain stores have achieved this out- 
nation’s 


Lnor 


position in the 


standing 





economic life because of public de- 
mand for such outlets in the system 
of distribution of supplies and fhat 
while the chain stores have been 


making this progress they also have 

















: FAITHFULLY YOURS 
Solid comfort. A wholesome 
; drink of cooling Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer makes your lei- 
sure hour complete. Pabst is 
brewed for your enjoyment 
j bye brewers who, for ninety- ORDER A CASE 
; four years, have been faith- 
ful to one tradition—Quality. 
GOOD TASTE FOR 94 YEARS 
: 4,0 1938, Premier-Pabst Sales Co., Chicago 
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+ stimulated greater efficiency among 


their independent competitors. 
Economy to consumers is another 
claim as one of the contributions of 
the industry to the fascinating story 
of efficiency in American industry. 
The definitions of chain stores nar- 
row down to any number, two or 
more, of retail establishments un- 
der common ownership and central 
management designed to enable 
lower prices by standardized meth- 
ods and large wholesale purchases. 
The chain stores, of course, have a 
cash and carry system, no deliveries, 
as against the more expensive de- 
livery and, in many 
charge accounts of the independent 


cases, 


costs 


stores. 


BASED ON “LOWER SELLING” 
The Federal Trade Commission in 
1934, in a report on a survey mm four 
representative cities, attributed to 
chain stores a saving to consumers 
of from 6 to 9.5 per cent on food and 
groceries and of from 149 to 185 
per cent on drug store items. It 
also stated that 90 per cent of the 
chain companies covered in 
this survey more than 25 
stores each. 


stores 


operate 


There may be differences of view 
about how much saving there i 
is but estimates based on Govern- 
ment surveys indicate that it 
amounts to approximately $940,000,- 
000 annually. That saving economists 


The Question of 
The Week 


By JULIAN S. MILLER 
Editor, the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer 
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fronts the economy of the South, 
the increasing shrinkage of world 
markets upon which to sell at any 
price its major agricultural crops 
from which it so largely derives its 
economic tone. 

Whether these customers for the 
South’s products are being removed 
by political policies or as a result 
of logical processes may be contro- 
versial, but the conclusion is not ar- 
guable that the South’s living stand- 
ards, so long as they are related to 
agricultural income, will never be 
lifted, not even by the magic or mir- 
acle of Government, until somebody 
can be found to buy at a profit that 
which the South largely has to sell 

live. 

The industrial culture of the 
South is new. Its place in relation 
to the economic status of the people 
of this area is secondary, but the 
same basic handicaps apply in in- 
dustry as in agriculture. 


EVIL OF LOW WAGES 

Low returns from capital invest- 
ment and low wages for labor em- 
ployment go hand in hand. Indus- 
trial employer and industrial em- 
ploye, and in between them, the so- 
ciety, whose source of economic 
well-being is through the sale of its 
services, are caught along with farm 
owners and farm tenants within the 
scope of this contagion of low in- 
come. 

The South needs more capital 
with which to create more industries 
from which to derive more manu- 
facturing income ouf of which in- 
dustrial labor can be paid higher 
wages. 

The South needs more markets for 
the agricultural products to increase 
the purchasing power of the greater 
proportion of its population, historic 
discriminations which have been im- 
posed upon it removed, self-edu- 
cation as to its own resources and 
liabilities, and a leadership among 
its own people more intelligent and 
more progressive in outlook 


to 





—— 


attribute, general, to the chain 


stores buying directly from manu- 
facturer and producer instead of 
through middlemen, to less service 
including no delivery costs, and to 


scientific methods in business opera- 


tions. 


The FTC report said “the chief 
advantage of the chain store is its 
lower selling prices,” which the re- 
port attributed to a large number 
of factors, including lower buying 
prices as compared with independ- 
ent wholesalers and retailers, often 


the result of special discounts and 
allowances to chains. The report 
also cited factors t 1ain 
stores’ extensive of and 
loss-leader—that De low 
practices. The FTC estimated that, 
at that time, in 1934, nearly 20 per 
cent of each dollar spent in retail 
stores went to chain stores. 


QPPOSITION TAXATION 

A decade ago small-business men 
and independent reiailers, opposing 
chain store competition, initiated a 
campaign to subject them to special 
taxation in the States. The first 
special chain store State law was en- 
acted in 1927; today such laws are 
on the statute books of 23 States. 
The opposition also initiated a drive 
for State laws to legalize re-sale 
price maintenance, aimed at the 
‘chains’ low prices, and today most 
States have price maintenance laws. 


as he cl 


use leader 


1S, cost 


Two years ago, following a “march 
on Washington” by about a thousand 
small merchants, Congress enacted 
the Robinson-Patman anti-price 
maintenance law, designed to limit 
the buying advantages of the large- 
scale distributors. Last year, Con- 
gress passed the Tydings-Miller law, 
which exempts price maintenance 
agreements from the operation of 
the Federal anti-trust laws 
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PROTECTION 


For nearly half a century, Credit Insurance has been safe- 
guarding the capital and profits of Manufacturers and Jobbers 
by providing a reserve on which to draw when customers default. 


Credit Insurance Companies protect billions of dollars of sales 
annually. These companies are strong, safe, conservative. 
Their principles and policies are sound. 


American Credit Insurance 


is written by ‘the pioneer’’—the oldest Credit Insurance Com- 
pany in America—the company which writes more Credit In- 
surance than any other company in the world. 


In considering Credit Insurance, remember these factors, and 
also that the “‘American’’ Company has devoted its undivided 
services and all its resources to Credit Insurance—exclusively. 
Every contract has been fulfilled. All policyholders have been 
reimbursed on every established claim. 


“American” protection widens its scope to meet existing con- 
ditions. Today, ‘‘77-B’’ cases have the same status as insol- 
vencies. This is vitally important. Petitions this year are at their 
highest since 1935. Under ‘‘77-B,'’ a Credit Executive has no 
voice in enforcing payment when debtors reorganize. At best, 
he must follow the dictates of a Court (possibly unfavorable). 


When you investigate Credit Insurance, investigate 
“American.” 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York . . . J. F. McFadden, President 


Chamber of Commerce Building : . St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 

















Home-tasting 


ner 


Try 


pared, 


the 23 kinds 


Heinz 23 


SAVORY 


soups 
are the answer to your family s 
warm-weather food whims! Serve 
one hot dish at lunch and din- 


and make it Heinz Soup! 


SUMMER 


Heinz Soups keep you out of 
the kitchen! They're fully pre- 
Heinz 
Noodle Soup, Vegetable, Chick- 
en Gumbo (Creole). Order an as- 
sortment of your favorites from 
and stay cool as 


mint all summer long! 


SOUPS 
by HEIN 


Home-style Soups 
Are Ready To Serve 
do not add a thing! 


— 







by Heinz 


Chicken 


Please 





AVEN’T YOU BEARD 


81.7% of the women inter- 
viewed in a recent survey 
use fully prepared soups 
to save time and work in 


planning summer meals! 
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“THE CITY'S 


é 


An “Ever-Normal Warehouse” to Balance an “Ever-Normal Granary;’ Affording 


t of an address dcliv- 
Economic and 
recently at 


Full tea 
ered before the 
Social Institute 
Tamiment, Pa.: 


\YARMERS and industrial workers 
I re both parts of the same great 
trial machine. If that machine 
runs smoothly it can deliver to both 
eroups the means to a decent living. 
If any part of that machine slows 
down, or if its gears are stripped 
anywhere, both farmers and city 
workers suffer because of the re- 
duced output. As themselves poten- 
tial cogs in the industrial machine, 
farmers and other workers depend 
on sontinued growth for their 
chance to make a living. 

For the past 10 years our indus- 
trial ma 
growing. Today it 
stalled capacity not much more than 
10 years ago. But today we have 
about three and If million 
more city families mil- 
lion more farm families, than we 
had 10 years ago. Workers from all 
these additional families need an op- 
portunity to work. The failure of the 
machine to left no 
m. Not only has the 
erown, but we haven't 
e to keep the old ma- 

Today, it is operat- 
ing at less two-thirds full 
speed, as compared to this time last 
year 


The Farm and the City: 
Fortunes Closely Linked 


both farmers 
and city workers depend on the 
economic machine as a whole is 
shown by the way their incomes g0 
up and down together. In 1929, face 
tory wages totaled 11.6 billions, 
and the gross value of farm products 
totalled 11.9 billions. By 1932, both 
had dropped to about 5 billions, and 
by 1937, both were back up to about 
10 billion. Of course, that doesn’t 
mean that factory workers bought 
all the farm products or that farm- 
ers are the sole market for factory 
products. It does show how closely 
linked together are the fortunes of 
farmers and laborers. 

City people buy farm products. 
When labor is fully employed at 
good wages, farmers have good mar- 
kets and good incomes. When un- 
employment grows and pay rolls 
shrink, the demand for farm prod- 
ucts falls accordingly. 

Over the last six years, farmers 
have used Government to work out 
a system of agricultural control. At 
first they used that system to try to 
hold production down to what the 
market would take at a reasonable 
price. More recently under the Soil 
Conservation Act and the ever-nor- 
mal granary provisions of the Farm 
Act of 1938, they have moved for- 
ward from the early attempts to re- 
strict the supply on the domestic 
market, and instead are now aiming 
to provide American consumers each 
year the full average consumption 
of each product. 


ite 
aus 


has a total in- 


has 


expand 
places for the 
machine not 


even been aol 


than 


The way which 


When bumper crops are harvested, 
the excess is placed in storage to in- 
sure that adequate supplies to meet 
the normal consumption will be 
available in future years. Under the 
present system, therefore, farmers 
undertake to supply the normal do- 
mestic demand fully, but not to 
oversupply it That system saves 
farmers from blindly shoving un- 
wanted surpluses onto already glut- 
ted markets, as they did from 1929 
to 1932. By limiting the effect of 
that further cause of low farm in- 
come and hence of low demand for 
city products, it has helped slow 
down the present business decline. 


How Farm Income Shrinks 
When Urban Income Falls 


But what neither farmers nor 
Government have succeeded in do- 
ing is increasing the demand for 
farm products, especially increasing 
the nine-tenths of the demand that 
comes from city people right here 
in our own country. 

Today, with unemployment high 
and with over ten million workers 
unemployed, our domestic demand is 
low. Despite the partial adjustment 
of supplies, farm income has inevi- 
tably fallen with the shrinking in- 
comes of city consumers. The half 
of the farm probiem that lies in 
the cities is still very far from a 
real and lasting solution. 

The policy of adjusting farm sales 
to supply the normal consumption is 
Still roundly criticised by many 
people, even though it is a program 
of assured abundance and not one 
of scarcity. Thus a recent correspon- 
dent wrote in to Secretary Wallace: 

“If you are right 
is wrong Millions on relief and 

Production curtailed. No clothes to 

wear, cotton dumped and burned 

Similar criticisms of the farm 
program come in constantly from 
city people Thus a newspaper 
columnist writes: 

Secretary Wallace, its on account 
of your 40 per cent average cut in 
this and your 50 per cent slash in 


then all nature 





To industry Benefits Now Accorded to Agriculture, Is Solution Offered 


By a Leading Government Economist 


something else that the employers 
have no work to give 

Even the animals are all upset 
I guess. A sow feels it’s a crime to 
have pigs. A cow sends a note of 
apology to the agricultural admin- 
trator when she has a calf. Hens 
don't cackle any more when they 
lay an egg. They sneak off and pre- 
tend it was just another white door 
knob 

“Honestly, Secretary Wallace, if a 
preacher wants to use the Bible 
text. ‘Be fruitful and multiply,’ he 
under the pews first to see 
one of your stool pigeons 
there to tattle on him.” 


IOOKS 
whether 
is hiding 
Strangely enough these critics of 
the farm program never realize that 
the scarcity of which they complain 


their needs is low. 
ers had incomes high enough to live 
as well as do those families with in- 
comes of $2,500 to $3,000 a year, that 
would greatly increase our national 
consumption. We would consume 
one-fifth more meat, one-third more 
clothing and other cotton goods, 
one-half more chickens and eggs, 
two-thirds more dairy products, and 
more than twice as much fruits and 
vegetables. 

If we could find some way to ex- 
pand our industrial machine to make 
places for all workers, and then 
keep it running full blast, it would 
be all that our farmers could do to 








OW to insure equality and sufficiency in income in the two 


great classes engaged in production—Farm and Labor— 
has been the goal sought by all modern economists. 
Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser to the Secretary of Ag- 


riculture, does not believe the problem insoluble. 


He be- 


lieves the “ever-normal granary” plan workable and agricul- 
ture. A similar plan, he also believes, is workable in indus- 
try. Expansion of the major industries under Government 
financial guarantees would, he says, afford work for all in 
production. To hold otherwise, he regards as pure “defeat- 


. “” 
ism. 


Because of the weight attached by many to Mr. Ezekiel’s 


opinions in the economic field, The United States News pre- 


sents his argument, as set forth in a recent address before 


the Economic and Social Institute at Tamiment, Pa. 








farm problem. 


does not characterize our farm pro- * increase 


but instead does charac- 
terize city industry. The greatest 
reduction in the volume of farm 
output in the last 10 years was from 
an output of 107 in 1931 to one of 
92 in 1935. Meanwhile the physical 
volume of city or industrial produc- 
tion fell from 119 in 1929 to 64 in 
1932. Farmers, suffering from the 
greatest drought 4n American his- 
tory, reduced their total production 
by only 14 per cent; city industries, 
with no natural hazards, reduced 
production 46 per cent. Again last 
year, industry reduced its output 
from 118 in the spring of 1937, to 
about 73 now, a cut of 38 per cent. 
Meanwhile farm production con- 
tinued to expand. 


Farmers Not Rewarded Well 
for Expanding Production 


Our present economic society, with 
its restricted industrial output, does 
not reward farmers for over-expand- 
ing production. Or the contrary, 
when farmers produce more abund- 
antly, the city frequently penalizes 
them by reducing their gross in- 
come. Here is one specific example. 
Between 1929 and 1937, Florida pro- 


duction, 


| ducers of oranges and grapefruit ex- 


panded their shipments from 19 mil- 
lion boxes to 39 million boxes, or 
more than double. Every box of 
grapefruit and oranges in 1937 rep- 
resented just as many hours of work 
by farmers, ‘in cultivating, spraying, 
and harvesting, as did each box in 
1929. But the 39 million boxes in 
1937 brought back to Florida growers 
only 40 million dollars, while the 19 
million boxes in 1929 brought back 
49 million dollars. As a reward for 
doing twice as much work, and sup- 
plying the country twice as much 
citrus fruits, Florida farmers had 
their gross income from citrus fruits 
reduced by one-fifth. Potatoes, hogs, 
and cotton all show a similar drop 
in total value as more is produced. 
Under these conditions, who can 
blame farmers for wishing to adjust 
their sales to what the market will 
take at reasonable prices? 


Causes Back of Lessened 
Demand for Farm Products 
Merely producing unlimited quan- 

tities of farm products, and throw- 
ing them on the market for what 
they will bring, will not solve the 
Instead, by reducing 
farmers’ income and their buying 
power for city products, it would 
lower the national economic level. 


| Rather the solution of the city half 
| of the farm problem must.be sought 


in the city itself, in the conditions 
and activity of industry. 

What does it really mean when 
we say that domestic demand for 
farm products is low? Does it mean 
city people have all the food and 
clothing they want? Obviously not. 

What it means is that the ability 
of city workers to buy and pay for 


| chinery 


| had jobs. 
| unemployed, bottle necks were show- 


/ enough to provide places 


their production fast 
enough to keep pace with what con- 
sumers would then be able to buy, 
and at the same time to maintain 
their soil fertility. Farm produc- 
tion would have to be shifted to 
produce more of some things and 
less of others, but the over-all de- 
mand would be far 2ieater. 


Unsatisfied Needs of Both 
Farm and City Workers 


Just as the potential city demand 
for farm products is far from satis- 
fied, the potential demand for city 
products is very great, both on farms 
and in cities. Literally millions of 
farm families are without running 
water or bathrooms in their homes. 
Millions more are without electricity 
or electrical appliances. Millions 
of farm people are without proper 
clothes or shoes. Hundreds of 
thousands of farm houses need to be 
torn down and rebuilt. Millions 
need paint or roofs. 

In the cities, the poorer groups 
in the population are in equal need 
of the very things that city indus- 
tries produce. In a city such as In- 
dianapolis, 13 per cent of the fam- 
ilies in 1934 were without running 
water in their homes, 25 per cent 
were without indoor toilets, 36 per 
cent were without central heating, 
and 36 per cent were without bath 
rooms. Toys for their children, va- 
cation trips, rugs and furniture, 
dental and medical care, books and 
magazines—these are only a few of 
the things our underprivileged city 
families are sorely in need of. Pro- 
vided with jobs and money to buy, 
they can furnish large and expand- 
ing markets for the products of all 
our present factories and from the 
additional factories that need to be 
built. 


Declares There Is Work 


for All in Production 


Besides these things so badly 
needed by farmers and city workers, 


| the industrial machine itself can be 


made bigger only by using part of 
its own output. More factories are 
needed, and more and better ma- 
and tools. A year ago this 
spring, with industrial production 
at its post-1929 peak, only about 35 
million out of 42 million city workers 
Yet with 7 million still 


ing up in industry at many places, 


| in steel, in electrical generation, in 


textiles, and elsewhere. In many 
cases business men were ordering 
far ahead to try to insure deliveries. 
To make our industrial machine big 
for all 
workers, we need to increase its ca- 
pacity at least one-fifth. Building 
that additional plant and equipment 
will provide additional demands for 
the products of industry besides the 
demands for consumer goods by city 
workers and farmers. 

In the face of these great unsatis- 





patience with the frequent state- 
ment that we can never put all our 
people back at usefu! work, and that 
we must resign ourselves to a heavy 
or even growing proportion of un- 
employed for an indefinite period 
into the future. 

Neither have I much patience 
with the viewpoint that we must re- 
duce hours per week to a point suf- 
ficient to offset all our present un- 
employment, and by spreading the 
present limited work among all 
workers, keep them all busy at least 
on part time 

Both of these conclusions seem 
to me to be pure defeatism. They 
amount to saying that we don’t have 
sense enough to keep our people at 
work to produce the things they 
need, to saying that our economic 
machine is not capable of providing 
and distributing an amount of goods 
adequate to meet the needs of the 
country. 

In the face of the vast unfilled 
needs in country and in city, and of 
our unrivalled physical and human 
resources, I refuse to agree to any 
such gospel of despair. I believe 
we in the United States have 
enough ingenuity and enough man- 
agerial skill to put all our people 
back to work and keep them at work 
producing the things they need. And 
I believe we can do it through 
democratic processes and without 
destroying individual initiative. 

How can we expand our industrial 
machine to full capacity? Merely 
boosting prices, wages, and profits 
will not do it. We saw in 1936-37 
that a period of rapidly rising prices, 
wages, and profit builds up malad- 
justments that destroy prosperity. 
High prices and high wages are mu- 
tually self-destructive. If costs of 
living rise as fast as wages, work- 
ers are not better off, yet inflation- 
ary forces are set loose which in the 
end destroy jobs and leave all par- 
ties worse off. 


Potential Demands for 
Expansion in Industry 


What is needed is some way of 
getting continually more men at 
work, with gradually rising pay, but 
with no increase in costs and prices. 
If wages increase gradually and only 
as fast as labor efficiency rises from 
either technical progress or from 
nearer-capacity operation, business 
can pay the higher wages without 
raising prices, so this is not asking 
for an impossibility. 

In view of the unfilled needs in 
country and city, there are potential 
demands for greatly increased pro- 
duction. A concerted and planned 
expansion in our major industries 
would provide one way to meet those 
demands. Under such a concerted 
expansion, industry would expand 
production in a properly balanced 
way, and would put more men to 
work. Employment would increase 
and so would production. People 
would be able to buy more. The in- 
creased production would be sold and 
would provide money to pay the 
higher pay rolls. In the next year, 
production would be expanded still 
further, in accordance with the next 
set of concerted plans, and so on. 
Through such successive planned ex- 
pansions of industry, we could with- 
in three to five years, I believe, pro- 
vide good jobs for all workers. 
Thereafter, we could continue to ex- 
pand production as rapidly as tech- 
nological and managerial advance 
increased output per worker. 

Any such system would obviously 
be in danger of being used for selfish 
ends. There are many shrewd in- 
dividuals who always try to exploit 
each situation for their own advan- 
tage. Such men, individually or in 
groups, undoubtedly would try to 
secure undue advantages for them- 
selves from the operation of the so- 
cial machinery for planned expan- 
sion of industry. I haven't time 
here to discuss ways and means that 
might be used to thwart them, and 
to operate such machinery with jus- 
tice to all concerned, but I certainly 
recognize that it is a matter that 
would have to be dealt with. 


Any Expansion in Industry 
Needs a Guarantee of Sales 


To bring about a concerted expan- 
sion in industrial production, under 
present conditions, it would probably 
be necessary for 
guarantee that the increased output 
would be sold. If the country wants 
this done, it might well have the 
Government undertake this respon- 
sibility. Where the plans went 
wrong, an appropriate Government 


. agency could buy stocks of the extra 


commodities. Then in subsequent 


these extra stocks could be absorbed 
again. The country would save 
much more from the reduced relief 
costs than it might lose in these 
commodity purchases and sales. Op- 
erations of this sort would constitute 
an “ever-normal] warehouse” for in- 
dustry, similar in its operations to 
the “ever-normal granary” the new 
Farm Bill provides for agriculture. 

As a matter of fact, slight excesses 
of production above market needs 
have had a wholly exaggerated and 
irrational effect upon the workings 
of our society. If a pioneer family 


If all city work- 4 fied needs, I personally have little years the plans could be adjusted so + ment 


& 


for cotton labor and would 
provide demand for alternative 
products for the domestic market 
to be grown on wheat and cotton 
land. 

A planned and balanced expansion 
of industrial production, employ- 
ment, and pay rolls, backed by pur- 
chase guarantees and ever-normal 
warehouse operations, would ulti- 
mately provide such a high level of 
consumer demand and buying power 
as would make the farm problem 
one of the proper selection of what 
to produce, rather than dealing with 
surplus production. Under such a 


—Underwood & Underwood 
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| been destroyed. 
| and steel factories 





some agency to | 


produced in one season more wheat + system, the AAA would guide farm- 


and cotton than they needed that 
year, that would be a cause for re- 
joicing. They would store up the 
surplus, glad in the fact they would 
have enough to feed and clothe 
them even if the harvests should 
be bad the next year. If they cut 
more firewood than they needed, or 
wove more cloth, the excess stored 
away would be a protection for the 
future. 

But as our over-sensitive indus- 
trial system has worked in the past, 
surpluses have been reasons for la- 
ment, and short crops have led to 
rejoicing. When farmers have had 
bumper crops of cotton or wheat, 
the income of the producers has 
When automobile 
have produced 
more than could be sold immediately, 


| and a half-million or a million cars 
| have piled up in inventory, produc- 


tion has been cut off with such a 


| jerk that the whole industrial ma- 
| chine has faltered and slowed down. 


Production of slightly more than we 
could sell immediately resulted, in 
1937, in our closing down shop un- 
til we are now producing barely at 
half speed. A. slight surplus has 
often been as damaging to the eco- 
nomic system as a blood clot or cor- 
onary thrombosis is to the human 


| System. 


The “Ever-normal Granary”; 
it’s Advantage in Agriculture 

In agriculture, the ever-normal 
granary system has partially broken 
this evil chain. Through crop loans 
and storage, a portion of a bumper 


cotton crop in 1937, or of a bumper 


wheat crop in 1938. will be held as 
provision for the future, while mean- 
while farm income from these crops 
is thus given some support. But 
such storage operations for farm 
products cannot fully offset the low 


| demand from city unemployment. 
; Our system of adjustment of farm 


supplies and storage of surpluses, 
even with outright purchase for re- 
lief distribution, cannot compensate 
for inadequate urban demand. 
Handling last year’s cotton crop 
and this year’s wheat crop may 
create grave problems for the fu- 
ture. So long as city buying power 
is far below that necessary for full 
consumption, our farm productivity, 
even under its present partial re- 
straints, is pushing more farm prod- 
ucts on the market than consumers 
are able to use. While an increased 
industrial production would be un- 
likely to absorb domestically our 
excess wheat and cotton, it would 
create other avenues of employ- 


ers in shifting to producing what 
was needed; the only surpluses it 
would have to deal with would be 
seasonal ones from fluctuating crop 
yields. The general outlines of the 
way such a system of planned in- 
dustrial expansion might work were 
set forth in my book, “$2,500 a 
Year,’ published two years ago. Sev- 
eral concrete proposals for such ex- 
pansion are covered in bills now 
pending in Congress. 


Believes Balanced Expansion 
Will Render Recovery Certain 


Operations such as I have just 
suggested look not only to the 
present difficulties but to the long- 
time future needs. For the immedi- 
ate future, I believe the recovery 
program just approved by Congress, 
with its greatly expanded federal 
support of consumers purchasing 
power, will induce a rapid industrial 
improvement during the first half 
of next year at the latest. This 
improvement will strengthen the ris- 
ing tide of the building cycle, and 
help cut loose the housing boom 
ahead. Expanding building, in turn, 
will lead to rising business activity 
for several years. But without the 
planned expansion of the sort that 
I have been outlining this unplanned 
recovery might thereafter give way 
to another depression without mean- 
while ever providing jobs for all our 
millions of unemployed. 

Both farmers and industrial labor 
must work together in trying to 
solve the problem I have outlined. 
Their broad interests are one and in- 
visible. They prosper or suffer to- 
gether. Yet it is often difficult for 
them to remember or appreciate 
this underlying unity of interest in 
the face of short-time interests 
which are apparently diverse. It 
is only human to want to sell dear 
and to buy cheap. 


Farmers tend to grumble at the 


| high prices for industrial products, 


without stopping to remember that 


| high prices for farm products de- 


pend on the buying power of the 
cities. Labor groups tend to resist 


| increases in prices of food, and some- 


times have even boycotted meat, 
without stopping to inquire whether 


| those high prices were due to bad 
| weather or droughts, or whether the 


price increases were because prices 
before had been disastrously low. 
Problems of all Classes 
Await a Common Solution 


Farm groups sometimes have been 
led to break up strikes of creamery 
operatives or canning-factory work- 
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+ ers 


because the market for their 
products was cut off, without Stop- 
ping to consider whether the con- 
tentions of the strikers were justi- 
fied or not. 

All the Statesmanship and vision 
of the leaders of farmers and of 
labor must be applied to the task 


| of getting both groups to appreciate 


| creased 


| 


their larger common interests, and 
to work out mutual solutions of those 
problems where for the moment 
their interests appear to be diver- 
gent. 

Business men, likewise, have a 
common interest with farmers and 
with labor in increased and full pro- 
duction, and the cooperation of 
business men is needed in solving 
the mutual problems. 

To the extent that farmers, work- 
ers, and business men find ways to 
cooperate in conscious programs of 
planned expansion in production and 
in jobs, to that extent their com- 
mon interests in the success of those 
programs will become apparent and 
obvious 

Farmers did not like to plow under 
cotton, or to kill pigs instead of fat- 
tening them. When they combined 
to restrict marketings or to hold 
good land out of cultivation, they 
did it with reluctance and a heavy 
heart. They grumbled and swore at 
a social system that forced them to 
restrict production in order to keep 
from going bankrupt themselves. 
Secretary Wallace expressed this in- 
nate feeling of farmers when he 
said, “To have to destroy a growing 
crop is a shocking commentary on 
our civilization.” 

Once industrial expansion starts 
to increase industrial activity toward 
full employment it will.no longer be 
necessary for farmers to hold down 
on output so as to prosper in our 
civilization. Instead they will turn 
with a glad heart to increasing the 
yields of their seed stock and the 
productivity of their breeding ani- 
mals. Farmers will produce abun- 
dantly yet without fear. They will 
provide amply for the city workers, 
and in turn will receive back a gen- 
erous amount of the products of the 
city. Agriculture and industry will 
continue in balance, but they will 
both move forward to a balanced 
abundance, 


Bleak Outlook Now Before 
the Millions Lacking Work 


Today there are millions of dis- 
inherited people, social outcasts, who 
can find no place for themselves in 
our society. There is nothing so de- 
pressing to human nature as to feel 
that one is not wanted. Nothing is 
so discouraging to youth, leaving 
school or college, as to meet a cold 
hostile world which offers no place 
to take hold on life, and no place to 
express youthful idealisms in pro- 
ductive work. Planned expansion of 
industry will give new hope to these 
dispossessed millions. Even before 
new jobs are ready for all, hope will 
appear. Industry and Government 
will be jointly and avowedly starting 
in on a program of expanding pro- 
duction and business activity to 
make jobs for everyone. That fact 
will give new hope and new courage 
to the dispossessed. They will see 
men and women going back to work. 
They will see others going into train- 
ing for the jobs that are to be. They 
will turn in and apply themselves to 
this training with hope and earnest- 
ness. They will make productive 
citizens for the future. Men want to 
be wanted. They do not want to be 
outcasts. 

When we tell every boy and girl, 
every man and woman, that so- 
ciety wants them and is making 
places for them, a great change will 
be brought about. Surely, ugly mil- 
lions, especially of young people, 
hopeless and aimless, are the seeds 
on which force and dictatorships 
are founded. The sooner we make 
them feel they are wanted instead 
of rejected, the safer we will make 
democracy. 

In the past, both farmers and 
workers have put too much of their 
effort in getting a bigger share for 
themselves out of the limited total 
that was being preduced. Workers 
have sought to increase the share 
taken by pay rolls Farmers have 
worried about the proportion that 
farm income makes of the total na- 
tional incomes. Their real oppor- 
tunities, though, lie not in increas- 
ing their proportion, but in making 
the total of all production bigger. 
When there is more to be divided 
among everyone it will not be so dif- 
ficult to give each one a satisfac- 
tory share. 

Farmerse alone cannot solve the 
city half of the farm problem. In- 
industrial production, ex- 
panding employment and pay rolls, 
and stable and expanding activity 
are essential to adequate and sus- 
tained buying power both in the 
cities and on the farms. Only by 
the frank and conscious coopera- 
tion of farmers, workers, and busi- 
ness men, working through Gov- 
ernment, can such expanded and ul- 
timately full production be brought 
about and maintained 
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Tide of World Affairs: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ted France 
prelude to 
1904 


y 1903, Edward VIT v 
That visit was the 
the Anglo-French 
In 1914, George V and Queen 
Mary visited France. That visit 
happened to be the prelude to the 
World War which began _ four 
months later 

In 1938, George VI 
Elizabeth visit France 
is the prelude to—what? 

Behind the royal welcome, be- 
hind the shouts of Vive le Roi, Vive 


entente ol 


and Queen 
That visit 





Peace or war? 

A new Anglo-French “un- 
derstanding” defines more 
sharply the division of de- 
mocracies vs. dictatorships. 
Hitler offers an olive branch 
to Britain. 

Russia and Japan swing 
perilously close to hostilities. 

The 


tional developments is ex- 


tangle of interna- 


plained here. 











la Reine, behind the elegance of 
state functions, tiaras and starched 
bosoms, diplomats in Washington 
and throughout the world are in 
general agreement that the newly 
reaffirmed Anglo-French accord has 
stiffened the international demo- 
cratic axis 

As these observers view the situ- 
ation, the alignment of democracies 
and dictators has now reached the 
point where leaders may, if they 
wish, sit down at the bargaining 
table. 


PERILS TO PEACE 

At the same time there is no dis- 
counting the possibility, or proba- 
bility, that extremists may upset 
the precarious apple cart of peace 
by premature or rash acts. 

Events in the last week, however 
tended to favor the bargaining table 
instead of the battleground for 
Europe. 

At the same time, the world’s 
chancellories, including this Gov- 
ernment’s State Department, viewed 
with fresh alarm the rapidly in- 
creased tension between Soviet Rus- 
sia and Japan over the Manchurian 
boundary dispute; the continued 
Slaughter of noncombatants in 
China and Spain 

More pertinent to Americans was 
the warning transmitted to the 
Mexican government by Secretary 
of State Hull in regard to the ex- 
propriation issue 


HITLER’S OLIVE BRANCH 

As viewed through the diplomatic 
periscope, current events appear to 
be as follows 

In Europe. That surprising branch- 
of-the-week that looked as if it 
might have been cut from an olive 
tree was borne by Capt. Fritz 
Wiedemann, Chancellor Hitler's 
aide-de-camp, to Viscount Halifax, 
Great Britain’s Foreign Secretary. 
On the eve of the royal couple’s 
visit to France it was revealed that 
Der Fuehrer, through his emissary, 
with proper diplomatic inflections 
and implications, wished to assure 
Great Britain of his “desire to 
achieve a peaceful settlement of 
outstanding questions.” 

In answer to a question in the 
House of Commons, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain said In the course 
of his recent visit to London, Cap- 
tain Wiedemann had an informal 
conversation with the secretary of 
State for foreign affairs 


+ 


Captain Wiedemann did 
come prepared to discuss any par- 
ticular aspect of political affairs 
but the conversation enabled him, 
owing to his contact with authorita- 
tive circles in Germany, to renew 
the assurances already given by the 
German government of their desire 
to achieve a peaceful settlement of 
outstanding questions.” 


THE CZECH QUESTION 


The outstanding questions had 
earlier been reported as centering 
around general Anglo-German rela- 
tions and the solution, preferably 
non-violent, of the Sudeten German 
situation in Czechoslovakia. 

In the twenty minutes which Der 
Fuehrer’s envoy spent with Viscount 
Halifax at the latter’s home in 
Eaton Square it is supposed that the 
conversation followed along these 
lines: 

Captain Wiedemann assured Vis- 
count Halifax that whatever differ- 
ences there might be between the 
English and German people could be 
amicably settled. 

Viscount Halifax assured Captain 
Wiedemann that they might very 
well be—and possibly Herr Hitler 
could demonstrate his willingness 
by taking part in the refugee prob- 
lem. (Germany was not represented, 
officially, at the refugee settlement 
conference at Evian.) 

Captain Wiedemann assured Vis- 
count Halifax that Der Fuehrer 
would like to see the Czechoslovak- 
ian situation settled without war. 

Viscount Halifax assured Captain 
Wiedemann that Herr Hitler might 
very well desire a non-violent solu- 
tion—but how? 

Capt. Wiedemann Vis- 
count Halifax that it might be ac- 
complished through a guarantee by 
Germany, France and Soviet Russia 
to protect the territorial integrity of 
Czechoslovakia 

Viscount Halifax Capt 
Wiedemann that it was a noval pro- 
posal—but what was the catch? 
Wiedemann assured Vis- 
count Halifax that the so-called 
catch,” if it could be construed as 
such, would be a reduction of Czech 
armament. 


assured 


assured 


Capt. 


assured Capt. 
thought it 


Viscount Halifax 
Wiedemann that he 
a very novel proposal. 

HERR HENLEIN’S DEMANDS 

At the 


)) 
Still 


conversation 
Viscount Halifax was unaware of 
the new set of demands made by 
Konrad Henlein, leader of the Sude- 
ten Germans, which would, through 
a program of self-governing locales 
and minorities, virtually dismember 
the unity of the Praha government 

The Associated Press’ Czechoslo- 
vakian correspondent declared that 
the 13-point program of autonomy 
advanced was considered much 
milder than the 8-point program 
Henlein submitted last spring.” 

The New York Times London 
correspondent, gauging the views of 
British officials, declared the de- 
mands “go even farther than the 
sweeping program outlined by Herr 
Henlein at Karlsbad last spring 
so far that there will be a tremend 
ous gap between them and any con 
ceivable nationalities statute that 
the Czechs may propose.” 

This same _ correspondent, at- 
tempting to explain the significance 
of Der Fuehrer timing his message 
at the beginning of the London- 
Paris celebrations, disclosed that 
“Sir Neville Henderson, the British 
Ambassador at Berlin, has not been 
able to see Hitler since the invasion 
of Austria last March and relations 
between the two governments have 
grown increasingly distant, espe- 
cially after the tension between Ger 


time of the 


not # many 


The United States News 


and Czechoslovakia. became 
acute last May 

“Why 
Hiiler 
moment to 
London?” 


IMPACT OF THE NAZIS 


“The only inference the British 
can make,” he points out, “is that he 
is disturbed by the unexpected 
strength of the Anglo-French cor- 
diality and that he is anxious 
to let the entente grow too intimate 
for Germany's comfort.” 

In the U. S. A.: While foreign ob- 


then,” he queries should 


chosen this 


make an overture to 


have particular 


not 


+ Kuhn’s German-Americ 


| 
| 


Nazi-inspired 
ited States 
“neither the Bun 


ever 


other 


has 


By 


sor 
confronting the Am 
miniature 

they have prob- 
efforts of the 


Am 


ance 
public with a 
menace,’ indeed 
ably hampered the 
German government 
can good-will.” 


to win 


The concludes on 
sombre note: 

‘The Third Reich's 
drive has raised serious problems in 
German-American 


report 


expansionist 


relations. Con- 





JUST IN CASE 
Pagg-nceny into special meeting by the Secretary of Navy, the U. S. 
4 Navy National Defense Board investigates and will later report 
on need of establishing additional submarine, destroyer, mine and 
naval air bases along the nation’s coasts, its territories and pos- 


sessions. 


In front row, left to right: 


Rear Admiral Edward ]. 


Marquart, Rear Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn, Capt. James S. Woods 


and Capt. Ralph Whitman. 


Back row, left to right: 


Capt. Arthur 


L. Bristol and Commander William E. Hilbert. 





servers attempted to trace the cur- 

Germany's with 
of Europe, officials in Wash- 
turned attenMon to a 
survey made by Foreign Policy 
Association of relations between the 
Nazi Government and the United 
States in which evidences of “grow- 
were found. 


rents of relations 
the 


Ington 


rest 
their 


the 


ing friction and ill-will” 
Written by Paul B. Taylor, the re- 
port declares this antagonism 
does not arise from current dispute 
or any danger of attack by one coun- 
try on the other—but from 
“the impact of Nazi and 
politics on American opinion.” 


that 


results 
ideology 


public opinion,” Mr 


‘has shown a striking 


“American 
Taylor asserts, 
hostility toward Germany ever since 
Hitler came to power in 1933. The 
blows struck by National Socialism 
American doctrine 
trade 


at the cherished 
of individual liberty; at Jews, 
and the Catholic Church; its 
espousal of militaristic 
have awakened active 


like and resentment 


unions, 
and 
theories 
in the American 

The work 
radio 


population at iarge 
1e Nazi party, the 
from Berlin, and the German 
rade drive in Latin America, hav 
convinced many Americans 
rigorous campaign of defense against 
German fascism is necessary in their 
own hemisphere. The activities of 
Nazi or pseudo-Nazi organizations 
in th United States itself have 
strengthened this impression.” 


THE “BUND” IN AMERICA 


Official relations 
countries while diplomatically 
rect, have been marked by a series of 
minor controversies and mutual re- 
criminations, according to 
with the Roosevelt Administra- 
severe 


propa 


ganda 
t 


that a 


between the two 


cor- 


the re- 
port 
directing “increasingly 
the fascis 


tion 
criticism at 
The 


Space to 


tates 
report devotes considerable 
of Dr. Fritz 


the activities 





What States Have 


* collected by the States in payroll taxes and deposited 
in the “Unemployment Insurance Trust Fund.” 


Collected for Unemployment Insurance; 


What They Have Paid Out in Benefits to Jobless 


{per Treasury accounting at the end of the fiscal year on June 30 showed that $1,060,587,574 had been 


in the Treasury to the credit of the States 
Of this amount, $196,720,000 has been withdrawn by 


the States for “benefit payments” to the unemployed. The record to June 30, 1938, follows: 


Deposi 
$11,516,270 
498.958 
2.741.213 
3,575,206 
91,161,400 
6.330.821 
20,553.000 
2.801.683 
8.695,000 
6.995.20 
10,767,192 
2.148,537 
2.495.453 
Illinois 84,314,013 
Indiana 29,051,179 
Towa 9,750,000 
Kansas .. is 7,122,280 
Kentucky oe 13,182,000 
Louisiana 11,275,000 
Maine ‘ ‘ 4.900.000 

» 
3 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware ; 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 


Maryland ye 4 12 800,000 
Massachusetts ...... 58,000.000 
Michigan 61,026,260 
Min 16.400.000 
241.978 


24,094,668 


See Article and Pictogram on Page 1) 


Withdrawals 
$4.250.000 Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1.200.000 
2.200.000 
8.250.000 


825,000 


2,500,000 


.750,000 
2,700,000 
5.300,000 
3.000.000 


5.500.000 
650.000 


Total 


Depos 
$3.050.697 
4,801,135 
1.028.946 
5.337.488 
43,726,000 
1.625.000 
146.800.000 
13.775.000 
1,263,116 
69,104,379 
9,585,000 
8.496.768 
103,302,000 
11,675,006 
6,025,000 
1,340,000 
10,420,000 
29,395,000 
3,303,367 
1.930.072 
11,775,000 
12,975,602 
13,667.467 
39.150.889 
1.632.467 


2.070,000 


50.000.000 
5.575.000 


4,000,000 
38,500,000 
6,800,000 


500,000 
200,000 
£725,000 
575,000 
2,950,000 


600,000 
100.000 


$1,060,587,574 $196,720,000 


with the combined threats 


of Japan, 


fronted 
and Italy to 
Gov- 


Germany 
heir neighbors, the American 


ernment has moved away from its 


isolationist’ policy and has taken an 


and against 
expansion 


threat of war 


strong st 
tempts to acnieve 
through v 01 
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new policy does not 


go beyond outspoken opposition to 


aggression, a defense of 


American 


threatened, 


vigorous 
which 
action’ 
like-minded governments, and warn 
the United States might 
not remain neutral in of wal 


every may DeéE 


with 
ings that 
case 
United 


an 


States unwilling 
European 
take a 


possible 


active role in 


generally—either to 
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attack or 
negotiations for 


tlement 


to involve it ! 
a European set 


to avoid wal 
“At the same t 
Americar 


intervent 


temper of opinion make 


American ion against the 


Reich in a European wa 
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ing elther to re 
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to take an active 


prolon 
main complet aloof 
ropean affairs or 
part In them, genuine Improvement 
in German-Americ relations 


parently on the 
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peaceful 


existing disputes be- 


depends 
settlement of 
Reich its neighbors.” 


tween the and 


A WARNING TO MEXICO 
More striking wa 


the 


the evidence of 
United States 
the blunt 
Ambassador, 
Najera 


friction between 
Mexico last 
Mexico's 


and week in 
note handed 
Dr. Don 
by Secretary Hull 


Francisco Castillo 
When Ambassador Najera emerged 
om the Secretary’s office after an 
long conference his face belied 


f 
10ur 


the seriousness with which and 


as it later transpired, his govern 


ment, viewed the representation of 
with expro- 
moderate sized” agrariat 


by American citi- 


this country regard to 
priation of 
properties owned 
zens for which no redress had been 


made 
Secretary 11] aking cle 


f 


ar that 
this government 


requently as- 


ted the countrie 


ser t 
ly to determine their own social, 
agrarian and industrial 
nevertheless minced words it 
pointing out that “The taking of 
property without compensation is 
expropriation It is confisca- 
tion. It is no less confiscation,” he 
declared, “because there may be an 
expressed intent to pay at some time 
in the future.” 
Without 
expropriated oil properties valued 
Secretary 
representation to 


problems,” 


no 


not 


recent cases 


of 
at millions of dollars, 
Hull confined his 
the interests of Americans who lost 
their small properties, were supposed 
yet 
penny 


to have been redressed, but 


as 
singie 
161 

of American citizens 
to August 30, 1927, 
Secretary Hull stated that “not- 
withstanding the repeated requests 
Government for settlement 
(Americans), lost their property, it 
from eleven to 
years and 


have not received a 


Citing the case of moderate 


sized properties 


expropriated up 


yf this 


use and proceeds 


more than twenty ago, 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE; 
MEXICO RECEIVES A SURPRISE 


still seeking redress.” 
to 1927, Secretary Hull 


hiefly 


Subsequent 


cited additional property < 


farms of ‘ 
claimed by their owners of $10.- 
132,388,” been expropri- 
ated. None of them, he pointed out, 
has as yet been paid for. 


moderate size, With a value 


which had 


“Considering that expropriation 
was the free act of Mexican 
Government,” the Secretary warned, 
liability voluntarily 
certainly on the basis 
of the record . the United States 
Government cannot be of 
unreasonable or a 


the 


“and the was 


incurred by it, 


accused 
being impatient 

Invoking the General Treaty of 
Arbitration signed at Washington in 
1929, Secretary Hull proposed that 
“there be submitted to arbitration 
the question of whether there has 
been compliance by the Government 
of Mexico with the rule of compen- 
Sation as prescribed by international 
law in the case of the American 
whose farm and agrarian 
properties in Mexico have been ex- 
propriated by Mexican Gov- 
ment since August 30, 1927, and if 
not, the amount of, and terms un- 
der which, compensation should be 
made by the Government of Mexico.” 

Whether the Mexican government 
would find such arbitration in ac- 
cord with its concept of sovereignty 
remained the question of the week- 
end. 


CLASH IN MANCHURIA 

In The Far East: “Expropriation’ 
of another type caused the ther- 
mometer of war torise to a new and 
dangerous level in the refusal of 
both Soviet Russia and Japan to 
recede from their stand in regard to 
a Manchurian boundary dispute 
Demands by the Japanese that 
Soviet troops withdraw from the dis- 
puted area which lies at the junc- 
lion of Siberia, Manchukuo 

brought a blunt 

the Soviets 


citizens 


the 


and 
Statement 
although 
armed force 
considered diplomatically 
sound elsewhere, “such methods will 
not succeed in Moscow.” 

With both nations warning that 
the responsibility for avoiding armed 
force rested with the other, the dis- 
pute caused many a diplomat to con- 
fine himself to his desk instead of 
week-ending in country where 
the one which 
robins over a 


Korea, 
from that 
Japanese threats of 


might be 


the 
the only dispute was 
raged between 

succulent worm. 


two 
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Only Se henley Products 
Bear the Mark of Merit 


For those of you who love the lavish luxury of a 
true Bluegrass Bourbon .. . we suggest BONDED 
BELMONT! 


good taste, 


Deep as a Diamond—a jewel of 


Copr. 1938, The Belmont Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


100 PROOF—BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER U.S. GOV'T SUPERVISION 
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“Center Fractions’ 


process yields oil that gives 10% 
less consumption -.17°% less wear 
on pistons--25’ less bearing wear. 


lubricant, the 


“light 


NEW 
The 


evaporate into thin air—are removed. At the 
same time, the “heavy ends”—the sludge and 


CITIES 
ERVIC 


heart of 


ends’ —the fractions 


Radio Concerts every 
Friday, 
Eastern 


associated 


It Takes at Least 5 Quarts of 
Crude to Make One Quart of this 


New Cities Service 
Motor Oil 


carbon-forming fractions—are_ eliminated. 
Only the heart—the “center fractioris” 
main. In 
Service Oil showed greater endurance, more 


and than 


re- 
laboratory tests, the New Cities 
less 


wear-resistance consumption 


other oils in its class. 


The next tests were on the road. Under 
the supervision of Barney Oldfield, twelve 
makes of cars were driven day and night— 
gruelling runs of over 100,000 miles. The re- 
on 
less piston wear and 25% 
less wear on bearings—a clear confirmation 


the oil. 
that 


sults showed an average saving of 10% 


consumption, 17% 


of triple economy! 
8 P M., 
Daylight 
WEAF and 


sta- 


Now try this “Center Fractions” oil your- 
self. You'll agree with the Cities Service oil 
experts that the New Cities Service Motor Oil 
serves you better, saves you money. And you 
all the of efficiency and 
economy at no increase in price! 


get advantages 


OILS AND GASOLENES 
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Wecexsgram * 
Coming Recovery? 
Official Appraisal 





Charting the course of recovery. 
A forecast by Government econo- 
mists. No early boom sighted. 





TOW that nearly everyone is convinced that a 
business, attention is tur 
the pattern of prospective recovery. 
Some differences of opinion exist on that point 
leading economists for the Govern- 


among the 
Bureau of Agricul- 


ment. In this discussion, t 
tural Economics—with a long 
cessful forecasting behind it 
ficial comment on that scol 
The BAE agrees that 
is taking place in business V 
ing on the probable degree and extent of re- 
covery. 
“The sharp rise in st 
the last month no doubt ha 
pects for improvement 
through its influenc 
policies and on general Du: 
Bureau's economists sa} 


WHAT STOCK MARKET SHOWS 


substantial 


> record of suc- 
; the ‘st of- 
>tter 


interest center- 


; which occurred 

s affected the pros- 
the coming year, 

g and investment 
ss sentiment,” the 


1en they add: 


“Since there have bee} ther 
fundamental econ ec conditions or 
which have been in 


changes in 
future indications from 
the picture during the 
sudden rise in stock quotati 
a sudden realization on the part of many 
and investors the downward movement has 
spent its str , and that the general 
during th year probably will be upward 

have 


those 
> last several months, the 
ys evidently reflects 
traders 
trend 
business 
shifted with the stock market from extreme pes- 
simism to optimism. This, coupled with the ex- 
pected moderate fall improvement in the lighter 
industries, may bring an earlier revival of spend- 
ing for capital goods than previously has been in- 
dicated.” 


REVIVAL IN CAPITAL GOODS 


Capital goods revival will determine the extent 
and duration of the new recovery, because the 
product’ n of capital goods involves borrowing 
and investment with its expanded use of credit 

“Such revival in capital goods spending,” the 
BAE concludes, “together with the increase in 
Government expenditures on longer term proj- 
ects, which will get into full force in late 1938 
and early 1939, might result in a more rapid and 
substantial increase in industrial activity than 
conditions previously have indicated. 

“Even under the best of circumstances, how- 
ever, considerable time is required for a change 
in business prospects to be reflected in increased 
spending for capital goods and material increases 
in pay rolls. The recovery mevement until well 
into next year, at least, probably will have to de- 
pend mainly upon increases in the output of con- 
sumers’ goods and materials for them. 

“Since production in many of these lines has 
not fallen nearly so much as in the heavy in- 
dustries even a vigorous revival would leave in- 
dustrial production as a whole much below the 
level which prevailed in 1936-37. A too sharp 
pick-up might be followed by a considerable re- 
action before the slower moving lines of produc- 
tion could catch up. 


A FORECAST OF CONSERVATIVES 

“Recovery to or beyond the 1936-37 levels, 
therefore, is likely to require some time, and to be 
featured by considerable irregularity.” 

There, briefly, is the view of one group of Gov- 
ernment economists, who have been engaged for 
many years in charting business trends. They 
are old-line, conservative economists, with few 
New Deal connections. Yet the New Deal econ- 
omists will agree with most of the BAE con- 
clusions. Their difference would concern matters 
of timing in the recovery process. 


sentiment seems to 
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The Voice 
of Goverumen? 


ROBERT E. HEALY, Member, Securities & Ex- 
change Commission: The Holding Company Act 
means the end of corporate pyramiding in the 
electric and gas utility field w its attendant 
speculation and unhealthy concentration of con- 
trol. It means, I hope, the end of improper ac- 
counting methods. It means no more write-ups 
and no more manufacturing of values and earn- 
ings for stock-jobbing purpose: It means an 
end of the exploitation and victimization of op- 
erating companies by financial prestidigitators. 

There will be systems of in- 
flation for the self-appointed few. 
There will be loans from op- 
erating companies to support their anaemic 
parents will | no more extortionate 
service charges, in effect, special 
» expenses. There 


more private 


ho more Ips 1m 


representing, 
divicends disguised as operati 
should be no more tricker tities to trap the 
unwary Voting power will be more 
equitably distributed 

In reorganization; he Act mi 
will be no more blackmailing of 
holders by the 
nothing but a power t t means 
ernment will have the right to sav 
as to the direction of growt! f nationa] 
utility systems, made up of corporations which 
are said to be devoted to the public service. 

On the other hand > Holding Company Act 
does not mean the nati Zalion of the utility 
industry. It does not mean a death sentence 
for the utility industry or for 
company. 

(From a statement issued by the SEC.) 
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duction which that income must support. 


and 1937. 





1 eer chart above shows the month by month trend of the national 
income since 1929, and the month by month trend of industrial pro- 


Industry’s output of goods got far out of line with income in 1936 
Then followed the present depression. 


COPYRIGHT, 


National Income Holds Far Better Than Production, 
Foreshadowing Upturn in Business 


sion, as the chart reveals, production of goods fell much farther and 
much faster than did the national income. 

This fact, revealed by official Government figures, is a principal rea- 
son underlying present predictions of a substantial recovery. Both the 
production and the national income figures for July are estimated. 


But in this depres- 
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(Jemsqvata The National Income as a “Yardstick’; 
How It Measures Production Rate in Industry 


i ate one best measure of the country’s well- 
being, and an outstanding guide to the 
business future, is that provided by the national 
income. 

Whether industry is to speed up production 
or to contract production—with more jobs or 
fewer jobs—and whether business activity is to 
contract or to expand, depends upon the ability 
of the people of the country to exchange their 
income for goods. 

The national income is made up of payrolls 
of all kinds, of receipts from the sale of farm 
products, of withdrawals by entrepreneurs, of 
net rents and royalties, and of interest and divi- 
dend payments, 

If industry produces more than the national 
income can absorb, or if too much of the income 
is saved in a way that does not return to spend- 
ing, or if prices are raised faster than income is 
raised, then there is sure to be trouble ahead. 

But if industry produces less than the na- 
tional income can absorb, or if there is borrow- 
ing and spending against the future, or if prices 
are lowered faster than income falls, then the 
outlook can brighten. 


THE UPWARD SWING: = = — of 

these factors that are 
TWO FACTORS BACK considered by Govern- 
OF THE PREDICTION rent economists in fore- 
casting the future, is provided by the chart at 
the top of this page, This chart is one of those 
that led to the prediction early in 1937 that 
trouble faced American industry. It now gives 
rise to the prediction that business faces definite 
improvement. 

One line shows the rate of industrial produc- 
tion, based upon 1929 as 100. The other line 
shows the size of the national income, month 
by month, also using 1929 as 100 in arriving at 
an index number. 

As the chart reveals, production got far out 
of line with the national income during 1937. 
Production rose to the 1929 level while income 
lagged a bit. When to this fact is added the 
further fact that prices were increased rapidly, 
the reason for the resulting depression becomes 
clear. The income of the people simply could 
not be spread far enough to absorb all the goods 
turned out by industry. Goods backed up and 
production slowed. 

But now another equally striking situation 
exists. 

Production of goods by American industry 
fell precipitately last fall and winter, breaking 
records in the extent of decline. his fall was 
nearly 40 per cent. But income did not fall 
nearly as fast nor nearly as far as did produc- 
tion. Prices came down too. The result was 
that the decline of about 12 per cent in national 


+ 


income that has accrued would buy only about + 
6 per cent less than the income of the prosperous 
1937 years. 

Out of that situation developed the fact that 
goods went into consumption faster than they 
were produced by industry. 

Now industry is having to produce more goods 
to fill demands, having sold a large part of the 
huge accumulation of goeds piled up in inven- 
tories when production was running ahead of 
consumption last year. As industry produces 
more goods it must call back workers who had 
been dismissed, thereby restoring income that 








The business future as forecast 
by the trend of national income. 

What happened to upset recovery. 

A report on who lost most in the 
present depression. 











had been cut off, and it must give longer hours 
of employment to workers retained on a part- 
time basis, thereby adding to the income of 
those workers. This means a turn-about in the 
trend of national income if carried far enough, 
just as it means a turn-about in the rate of in- 
dustrial activity. 
Then there is this further fact: 


Government, stirred to 
SPENDING HAS IN action by the extent of 
the depression that began 

NATIONAL INCOME in the fall of 1937, de- 
cided to use its credit to add to the national 
income by providing larger incomes for farmers 
and for unemployed workers and for unem- 


PART GOVERNMENT 


ployed industries. 

The result is that just as the national income 
is hitting bottom and starting to turn up on 
its own account, and just as the rate of industrial 
production is hitting bottom and starting to 
turn up on its own account, the Government is 
prepared to give a push of its own. 

Dollars spent by the Government on WPA 
wages, or AAA subsidies, or orders for battle- 
ships, or PWA contracts, become as much a 
part of the national income as other dollars. 

The‘ fact is that the official figures show 
Government to have been backstopping industry 
throughout the present depression. 

Latest available figures providing a breakdown 
of the national income cover the month of May. 
In that month the total of national income was 
$4,891,000,000 as compared with $5,407,000,000 
in May, 1937. Most of this $516,000,000 decline 
occurred in the income of workers in the manu- 
facturing, mining and construction industries, 
with much of the rest in the transportation in- 
dustry, principally railroads. 


Government of all kinds kept up its level of 
employment and expenditures pretty much and 
WPA expenditures were increased for the year, 
providing a little cushion for the jolt that came 
from industry's cut in payrolls and employment. 

The owners of bonds and stocks did not get 
much of a jolt from the depression, although in 
May their returns were down to $419,000,000 as 
compared with $467,000,000 received in May one 
year ago. Entrepeneurs and owners of rental 
property drew out 1,012, million dollars in May 
of this year against 1,050 million last May. 


Official figures disclose 


THAT DEPRESSION that most of the shock of 
the present depression 


AFFECTED MOST has been felt by indus- 


trial workers and railroad workers. The in- 
come of industrial workers fell from 1,377 mil- 
lion dollars last May to 1,016 million dollars 
this May while the income of transportation 
and utility workers fell from 409 million dollars 
to 364 million dollars. 


INCOME CLASSES 


These are rather cold figures but they help to 
tell the story of what has occurred in recent 
months, 

The story is that some large units of industry, 
instead of using their reserves to bolster the 
national income by finding ways to continue 
production, and thereby to continue employ- 
ment, unceremoniously dumped large numbers 
of workers into the streets to look out for 
themselves or to have the Government look after 
them. These industries largely maintained their 
prices and sacrificed production, thereby sacri- 
ficing employment, 

Whether this part of private industry made a 
wise or a foolish decision in letting its workers 
bear the brunt of this latest depression is a mat- 
ter of debate. 

Right now, however, the committee that is 
starting an investigation into American busi- 
ness, is getting prepared to confront some im- 
portant leaders of industry with the facts and 
to give them an opportunity to explain and to 
justify the course that was followed resulting 
in hardship for millions of workers. Some 
rather sensational developments are expected 
by officials to revolve around this point, 


At the moment, how- 


WHAT THE GRAPHS 
OF PRODUCTION AND®Ye the charts show that 


both industrial produc- 
INCOME INDICATE tion and national income 


are tending to point higher. 

The goal is a national income of $100,000,- 
000,000 which would carry the chart line of both 
income and production more than 20 per cent 
above 1929. How far in that direction the next 
upturn will go remains to be seen. 

OweEN L. Scorrt. 
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Federal Controls 
In Velvet Gloves 





| A new technique for getting re- 
form. How officials now approach 
the task of enforcing laws. Empha- 
sis on cooperation. 








rEVHOSE Federal Government officials who 

are charged with the task of policing and of 
imposing controls upon private business are de- 
veloping a new technique. 

In the past these New Deal officials fre- 
quentiy have undertaken reform in a crusading 
spirit and have not hesitated to use a bludgeon. 
Emphasis was upon strong-arm methods ip 
an endeavor to get results. 

Now the same officials are pushing ahead with 
much the same type of action but are trying to 
convince business men that they should like it. 
The new emphasis is upon cooperation in ree 
form. 


PUNITIVE PURPOSE DENIED 


For example: Suit now is being entered 
against the leading units of the motion pic- 
ture industry on a charge of anti-trust law vio- 
lation. The purpose of the suit is to force the 
big producers to give up ownership of theater 
chains in which their pictures are shown. 

This anti-trust action can have wide reper- 
cussions on the motion picture industry. Yet De- 
partment of Justice officials insist that they 
are entering this prosecution wholly in a spirit 
of cooperation and without a punitive thought 
in their mind. Spokesmen for the motion pic- 
ture industry at the same time agree that the 
emphasis should be upon cooperation, with the 
goal of discovering just what the anti-trust laws 
do mean to their industry. 

This looks to side-line watchers as a sugar- 
coating of the trust-busting pill. 


UTILITY “DEATH SENTENCE” 
* There is much the same element involved in 
the first step by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to enforce the “death sentence” of 
the Utility Holding Company Act. 

The SEC is announcing that August 8 will 
be the date for the first hearing on the ques- 
tion of forcing a utility holding company to 
“integrate” the operating systems that it con- 
trols. The Utilities Power & Light Corporation, 
with widely scattered, non-integrated operating 
companies under its control, will have to show 
why it should not be forced to dispose of hold- 
ings that do not fit into a unified system. This 
company now is in process of reorganization 
under the bankruptcy act. 

“There is no change in the policy of coopera- 
tion with the utility industry,” explains William 
O. Douglas, chairman of the SEC. “At present 
we have no other plan for moving against any 
other company because we believe that the sub- 
stantial companies are making progress and 
there is strong evidence of a real sincerity to 
put thtir own houses in order.” 

Just a hint that the Utility Holding Company 
Act, and the so-called “death sentence” of that 
Act are not being forgotten in the midst of the 
present emphasis upon cooperation. 


REFORM GOAL THE SAME 

Exactly the same note is struck in the studies 
of the National Economic Committee just get- 
ting under way. 

Over and over again the officials connected 
with that investigation into American business 
stress that there will be no “witch-hunt” and 
that the emphasis will be upon “cooperation” 
with business to find out what is wrong with its 
operating machinery. 

All officially revealed signs suggest that the 
reform goals are remaining the same but with 
a change in the method of reaching those goals 
through stress on “cooperation.” 
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The Voice 
of Business 


WILL H. HAYS, President, Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America: Motion pic- 
ture producers, wholesale distributors and lead- 
ing exhibitors will generally welcome a compre- 
hensive, fair and conclusive endeavor to clarify 
the application of existing laws to the trade cus- 
toms inherent in the development of the mo- 
tion picture industry. The entire matter is being 
approached in that spirit through which benefi- 
cial results can come to all concerned. Courts 
clarify and explain the meaning of law. Such 
a suit (anti-trust proceedings instituted by the 
Department of Justice) as this can do just that. 

It is hoped that judicial clarification will dis- 
pel the fog of uncertainty with regard to some 
customs which have grown up in the industry. 
Pictures, like other dramatic entertainment, must 
be created, not manufactured Pictures go on 
tour, as does a road company, each in a definite 
theater first for a specified period and within 
a given territory to diaw upon. This explains 
the well-known trade expressions of first-runs, 
clearance and zoning. Yet so finely adjusted is 
the system that the most expensive production 
of the year is available in time to the smallest 
theaters in the land for the lowest possible ad- 
mission price. 

The middlemen of the industry, the wholesale 
distributors and the retail exhibitors, have seen 
in self-regulation, rather than in legislation, the 
final solution of the trade problems peculiar to 
the business. If the present action instituted 
by the Department of Justice clarifies the law 
applicable to the complex business operations of 
the motion-picture industry it should promote 
the further progress of the screen. (Excerpis 
from comments on the anti-trust suit filed by the 
Department of Justice July 20.) 
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an) 


situa- 
game 


sees the 


S Jesse H. Jones 
A tion, a sort of football 
is going on between private banks 
and the Government in the lending 
of money. 

The credit needs of the country 
are not being met adequately 
present by the private banks, in the 
view of the RFC chairman, and § 
the Government is pushing further 


t 
al 


into the field 


From the bankers’ standpoint, 





Are bankers too “cau- 
tious,” hampering recovery 
by withholding loans? 

Jesse Jones, RFC chair- 
man, thinks hints at 
Government banking unless 
more loans are made. 

The bankers disagree. 

Here is the summary of 


the opposing views. 


$0; 





however, their institutions “are 
earnestly trying to play their full 
part in promoting a sound economic 
expansion in the nation’s business 
activities.’ 

The words are those of Orval W 
Adams, president of the American 
Bankers’ Association and vice presi- 
dent of Utah State National 
Bank. 

“It 
Adams, 
useful 


the 


is the bankers’ task,” said Mr. 
“to find loans that are truly 


and bankworthy—that give 
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MINES 


of the 
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Dusine: commercia ans 


$5,000.000.000 to 


+ justified credit assistance to sound ¢ of active 


business enterprise, large and small, increased from 








and at the same time protect the 000,000,000.” 

interest of depositors, whose “So rapid was the of 

money is loaned bank credit in 1936 ams re 
minded, “that the Boarx Gover- 


ARE BANKS TOO CAUTIOUS? 





A letter which Mr. Jones addressed 
all bankers the head of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
set off the latest discussion whether 
the banking system functioning 
effectively 

Banks have participated 
302 of the 2,001 loans made by the 
RFC to business since February, the 
chairman wrote. The loans alto- 
gether amounted to $85,000,000. 
Banks shared only to the extent of 
$11,000,000 

“This is not enough bank partici- 
pation, either in number of loans or 
in amount,” declared Mr. Janes, him- 
self a banker. “Many banks have 
realized changing credit require- 
ments and are endcavoring to meet 
them, but entirely too many are on 
the sidelines waiting.” 


THE BANKERS’ SIDE 


to as 


1S 


in only 


But Mr. Adams considered this to 
be an unwarranted reflection on CREDIT WHERE 
private bankers, saying: | CREDIT IS DUE 

“The willingness of bankers to Orval Adams, president of the Ameri- 
expand their credit cooperation, can Bankers’ Association. in reply 
whenever the opportunity has of- to RFC Chairman Jones’ charge that 


fered, is shown by the fact that total 


the banks are not meeting the na 

loans and investments of members tion’s credit needs, declares that 

of the Federal Reserve System in- bankers are entrusted with making 

creased from $25,000,000,000 to $32,- sound loans to sound businesses sad 
000,000,000 in the last five years safeguarding the intere of dep 
“Through 1936 and 1937, a period itors whose money is involved. 


The New Campaign to Reduce 








riage on taxation work ear y he expe ad t at the Capitol 
4 in and year out at the Treasury over two “tax iss * One would 
on laws to come as well as on col- | be over whethe mn t X- 
lecting the taxes in force. Few clues | ptions should be We ) ike 
to the trend of their thinking are | more people of moderaté means hi p 
given. Some indication of what the pay the sts of e Gove ne 
Administration is preparing for the | The other would ve i her 
next session of Congress is now ap- | the Government ereafter should 
parent, however, from actual hap- | ‘4x the interest collected on Federal 
penings. State and local sec V l¢ and 
Roswell Magill, the Acting Secre- tax the incomes of public officia 
That more revenue must be col- 


tary of the Treasury, said last week 











A CRACK like a pistol 


failure at high speed! 
; I 


shot... 


It's motoring’s greatest hazard. Nothing 
can prevent it from happening to the best 
tire ever built. But Goodyear has now 


eliminated the resulting dancer. 


Blowout... puncture... cut... 


ever the cause of deflation, Goodyear 
LifeGuard tires enable you to bring your 
no matter 


car safely to a smooth stop .. . 
how fast you are traveling. 


Why? Because the Goodyear LifeGuard 
is a tire within a tire. When casing and! 
tube let go, the sturdy two-ply reserve tire 
holds air long enough to support the car 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE ... EQUIP WITH 





THE PACE of modern motoring demands 
all of these four great Safety features 


sudden circ 


what- 





thoutas 


... keep it under control wi 
; 


or lurch until you can bring it to a 


safe, easy stop. 


You wouldn't think of driving a cat 


today without 4-wheel brakes . . . all-steel 
] 


body... or safety glass. Yet, marvelous as 
these features are, you are still in danger if 


a sudden flat tire occurs. 


It takes LifeGuard tires to make your 
motoring completely safe. Equip your car 
with LiteGuards today! Remember that 
only Good year can ofter you this priceless 


protection. 





* * * 
LIFEGUARD, are gistered trade-mark of The G ‘ 
Tire & Rubber ¢ ompany, ts fully protecte patent 











SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 


HOW LIFEGUARDS WORK: 
TheG ear Lite rey es 





Jommsgraiae AK Federal Ultimatum to the Banks 


nors of the Federal Reserve system 


raised member bank reserve require- 


ments. 

“The 1936 increase was ordered on 
the grounds that ‘reflation’ had been 
accomplished, and the increase of 
1937 was ordered to check the in- 
flationary tendencies then present.” 


WHAT THE RFC CONTENDS 
Regardless of the sentiments ex- 
pressed in defense of the bankers, 
there was every indication that the 
Government would continue to press 


for increased lending on easier 
terms 
In warning of a need for more 


bankers to get off the lending side- 
right now, Mr. Jones empha- 
sized that the Government already 
does a great proportion of the lend- 
ing to farmers. To remain in private 
hands, he said, the banking system 
must meet credit needs more ade- 
quately all around, 


A GOVERNMENT MOVE? 

“A number of bills were introduced 
in Congress having as their purpose 
a further extension of Government 
credit to business,” the letter added. 

There still is persistent talk about 
the establishment of industrial 
banks throughout the country, to 
be at least partially owned by the 
Government, to provide capital for 
local private businesses 


snes 


st 


“We have 2,365 applications (for 


RFC loans) aggregating $81,616,000 
in course of preparation. 

“I am taking this method of ap- 
pealing to you as bankers to take 


Tax Exemptions 


+ lected, if the Government is ever 


pay lis way as goes, 1S 
responsible of- 
so-called 
re- 


annual 


by 
from 


frankly 
Aside 
expenditures,” 

works 


expenditures for 


the 
rgency for 
the 
ir 
sen 


public etc 
the regular activi- 


ties of Government have ri since 
1933 bv about 


An attempt 


two billion dollars 

to offset that increase 
ducing income tax exemptions 
$2,500 to $2,000 for married 
and from $1.000 to $800 for 


by r 
from 


persons 


single persons, failed in the last 
Congress Senato1 La Follette 
(Prog.), of Wisconsin, intends 19 
press the proposal again 

Mr. Magill has estimated the re- 


luction of exemptions would bring 


in more than $70,000,000 a year. In 
other Treasury sources, it was said 
that the Administration does not 
plan to recommend a lowering of 
ncome exemptions 

President Roosevelt has shown 
more interest in taxing official sal- 
aries and income from public securi- 
ties. Congress paid slight heed to 
that proposition in the last session. 


The Treasury and Justice Depart- 
ments kept working on it, and the 
method of attack is becoming 
clearer. 

Supreme Court interpretations of 


next 


the income tax amendment to the 
Constitution have been a barrier to 
such taxation so far. After an ex- 


tensive study of the subject, the De- 
partment of Justice has concluded 
that recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court reflect a change of mind on 
that tribunal and—if properly quali- 
fied—taxes of the sort wanted prob- 
ly would be upheld 


RETROACTIVE TAXES 


Two qualifications are suggested 
by the official report which will be 
used to support the legislation 


Principally, the Department of Jus- 
tice differs with those White House 
advisers who want tax interest 
on public securities now outstanding 


to 


The levies should be limited to the 
interest on securities issued here- 
after, in the view of that Depart- 
ment. Otherwise, it is feared the 
Supreme Court would be more in- 
clined to invalidate the taxes. 

The Department of Justice also 


holds that, if the Federal Govern- 
ment tax income from State 
and local bonds, then the State and 


} 


ls to 


ocal units should be allowed to tax 
income from Federal bonds. Op- 
ponents of the suggestion contend 


an amendment to the Constitution 
would be necessary to permit this 
sort of taxation. While the Admin- 
istration marshals its arguments in 
favor, organization is also going on 
for the presentation of opposition 
arguments when Congressional com- 
mittees hold hearings. 

A joint committee of the Senate 
and House, headed by Senator 
Brown (Dem.), of Michigan, intends 
to get to work on taxes in advance 
of the January session. The Presi- 
dent and his tax advisers presum- 
ably will give the committee their 
ideas during the fall. The only of- 
ficial word at present about what 


to expect is that “the questions are 


i in the study stage.” 





a greater interest hese loans in 
the belief tha yu can fely make 
many of 1e1 le or it 
part, with profit to your banks and 
aid to your Government, through 


making it unnecessary f the Gov- 
ernment to go further into the bank- 
ing business.” 


INSTALLMENT CREDITS 

While denying any unfriendly crit- 
icism, Mr. Jones said bankers 
lending at absurdly low int 
companies which 
business, inst 


or 


were 
erest 
rates to to 
finance going 
after that business themselves. He 
cited figures showing that finance 
companies earned about 17 per cent 
profit on their capital investment 
in 1937 from the judicious lending of 
money that was borrowed by them 


ad of 





for the most part. In the same pe- 
riod, six of the country’s largest 
banks had only a 61/3 per cent 
profit. 

“The finance companies have 
proven that installment credit, effi- 
ciently handled, can be sold very 
profitably, while the security they 


require, as well as their maturities, 
are well within good banking prac- 
tices.” 





From that, the RFC chairman 
drew the moral that bankers could 
make such installment loans at low- 


er interest rates the borrower 


and at a good profit for themselves 


ior 


A way to make possible more long- 
term loans by banks, 
installments, 
a revision of 


to be repaid in 
opened by 


Government’s regu- 


recently was 
the 
lations for examination of a 
books. Mr. Jones used the 


ulations as the text 


bank’s 
reg 
unusual 
régu 


lations for each banker to study 


new 
for hi 


letter and sent a copy of the 
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Mr. Gen. 


Manager 


Seti 


Here’s a $5 a week raise! 











Sounds funny to you Mr. General Manager ment of the loan is made in 10 to 20 monthly 
$5 a week ldn’tdo much for ye vould pavments which average onl nut 7% of 
it? But to Frank Evans who lives in a small monthly income. Through this plan House- 
bi ible | e ¢ rin the outskirts hold meets the emergency money needs of 
( WA that $5 would be the di ce the ands of families without bank credit, 
ne € i da worry 
aerate Millions learn money management 
Perhaps vc 1 af vears back H ehold renders another service to wage 
vh € x Marv—new shoc earne (n¢ itiona ogram in money 
or | t] mana and manship shows 
. ha av iti families how to save on daily necessities, 
ww with these w kmen « ) how to get m from limited incomes, 
, e me ming miracle vith money Hundreds of schoo ndcollegest Hor 
B i 7 ed-for emergency occut hold’s consumer publications for t 
\ th he tamily m have money and class work 
to Keep ¢ of the red As an emplover or supervisor of 
ees you will find the full story of He 
Credit for wage earners Finance’s service 20 wane estaees 
At tamil cal it reading. Why do oO | 
HH | {Pinas ona busines pon now for illustrated booklet 
Jih | CasOnadic cv R pa ol ivation? 
CORPORATION ana Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 234 branches in 151 citi 
1878 ye Completing sixty years of service to the American Famil; 
ee ee ---- 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-G 
YN. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois 
lease send me booklets about Houschold’s family money service, without obligation, 
aN me 
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Jeanette and her grandfather, William H. 


Wright—two of four generations in one family 


to uork for General Electric in Lynn, 


~ oe 


Mass. 





‘Better, Jean? Listen—” 


i” . bac k 


in 


Eighteen cents an hour was pretty good pay 


“Look at things now 


factory pay is 67 


cents an hour 


96, when / started work for G.I 


, we worked 10 hours a day, 6 days a week. 


And in our shop we did almost everything by hand. 


eight-hour days and five-day weeks. I read the other day that the average 


That’s a big improvement during one lifetime!” 


I is a big improvement between the time average factory worker had only one horse- 
when Jeanette Wright's grandfather started power of mechanical aid. Today each factory 
work and a few months ago when Jeanette vorker has 12 horsepower of mechanical power 
isliowed: thar. fathe randfather, and great to help him produce. And because he produces 
erandfather and joined the General Electric more, he has more. This progress has been 
organization. Hours reduced one third; factory steady, through good years and bad. And it has 
wages increased nearlv fourfold. What made ome about largely because electricity has been 
this possible? What has brought about this put to work to help create more goods for 
aneeaih more people at less cost, more and better jobs 
at higher wages, and a higher living standard 
The answer lies in the increase in the eflective- for all. General Electric, for sixty years, has 
ness of cach worker's labor. In 1896, the been making electricity more useful. 
G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
- ’ 
1938-OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 1938 














“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


© “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
Yl C. defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


Vol. 6, No. 30 July 25, 1938 


























“UNFINISHED 


BUSINESS” 


President Roosevelt Has Gone Fishing But Behind Him Are Unsolved Problems Galore—Likes 
to Start Many Things But Apparently Doesn't Like to Finish Them—Takes to Novel Ideas 
But Then Loses Interest in Their Execution—A Promoter But Not an Administrator 


try by starting novel things in government. To 
him the vast power of public authority affords a 
whimsical opportunity for social experiment. 

But when it comes to finishing what has been started, 
Mr. Roosevelt's interest, if not enthusiasm, wanes. If a 
problem grows its administrative cancers and breeds its 
bureaucratic conflicts the President is by that time on his 
way to some other experiment, which, in the meantime, 
has attracted his fancy. 

The record of things started and left unfinished is 
amazing. Let’s assemble the facts: 

1. The President coined the phrase “social security”, 
put over a vast system of payroll taxes, withdrawing from 
the stream of purchasing power billions of dollars, and then 
when a depression comes and unemployment insurance 
fails to work as designed, he isn’t even interested enough 
to pay attention to the problem and find a solution for the 
administrative collapse of such a huge experiment. He 
doesn’t finish the job. 

2. Although experts are telling the President that in 
1942 the old-age pension system will break down just as 
has the unemployment insurance scheme, Mr. Roosevelt 
is indifferent. It’s an unpleasant administrative prob- 
lem, a complex affair—and he doesn’t like complexity. 
Meanwhile, the workers and the employers of the nation 
are building up reserves of funds, sacrificing real purchas- 
ing power, and their cash is being used to help meet big 
deficits in the current operating expenses of an extrava- 
gant national administration. Social security is a real re- 
sponsibility, but Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t finish the job. 

3. Mr. Roosevelt was all agog 


MARKET LOST ; 

about crop control, especially cot- 
FOR COTTON; ton. He cared little for the fact 
LABOR SUFFERS that the poreign market of the 

South was being taken away by 
other countries as a result of America’s price-pegging 
policy which brought into production many other areas 
of the world with which we used to compete. And when 
the crop controls bring about idleness and a surplus of la- 
bor, Mr. Roosevelt starts other social experiments call- 
ing the South “the nation’s Number One Economic Prob- 
lem.” It certainly is, but the cause is obscured by the 
President’s adroitly timed enthusiasm for sociological re- 
form in the land of Dixie. Mr. Roosevelt does nothing 
about restoring the cotton market to the South. He hasn’t 
finished the job. 

4. With booming voice and deep emotion, the President 
told the country we must get rid of “this business of re- 
lief.” He spoke of a “made work” plan for the “em- 
ployables” and turned over to the states the task of 
handling the “unemployables.” Then when it was dis- 
covered that the number of “employables” was about 
twice as large as anticipated by him, Mr. Roosevelt quietly 
let the States revive the “dole” which he had condemned. 
He hasn’t finished the job—getting rid of “this business of 
relief” or the dole either. 

5. Although the WPA and its “prevailing wage” scales 
introduce all sorts of complications for the whole wage 
system by affecting the price of labor and preventing nor- 
mal absorption of the unemployed, Mr. Roosevelt can- 
not seemingly become interested in the rigidities imposed 
on the nation’s economic system by the artificial floor 
under WPA wages. He hasn't finished the job. 


p RESIDENT ROOSEVELT likes to startle the coun- 


NOTHING DONE ©: President Roosevelt an- 


nounced in reassuring tones last 


AFTER UTILITY January that he was talking with 
PEACE PARLEYS the utility executives about ways 


afid means of solving the conflict 
between the government and the utilities. Much talk, no 
action. The truth is the President found himself up 
against the “left-wingers” in the Senate and lost his de- 
termination. He had started something which was to 
bring back a billion dollars a year of private spending, but 
he didn’t finish the job. 

7. Early in his administration, Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
claimed the virtues of the TVA as a “yardstick” with 
which to measure private power rates. He never followed 
through. And when a controversy broke out more than a 
year ago among his own aides and supporters, he tried to 
camouflage the quarrel and quietly wash his hands of the 
whole business. Finally the dispute broke out in the open 
and a congressional inquiry now discloses how indifferent 
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the President has been to an internal squabble which he 
should long ago have settled. Apparently he doesn’t like 
unpleasant administrative problems. He hasn’t finished 
the job. 

8. The President heard from Senator Borah, of Idaho, 
repeatedly that the NRA was fostering monopoly, but he 
didn’t listen. Then after five years of delay the Administra- 
tion starts an anti-trust inquiry, an anti-trust drive, crimi- 
nal and civil prosecutions, as if to create a smokescreen 
to cover neglect of duty for five long years. Slow at the 
start in this case, unwilling to penetrate the problem of 
monopoly, the President finally becomes interested in an 
investigation—but largely to get ammunition for his 
political campaigns. This job he will finish. 


HOMES ARE NOT 9. After plunging the national 


government into. refinancing 


BEING SPARED mortgage defaults on farms and 
on city homes, the President 
FORECLOSURE ducks as political pressure arises 
to bring about an easing of terms. As foreclosures mount 
he turns away from the chant of the 1936 campaign: “We 
have saved your homes.” He hasn't finished the job. 

10. Having announced with a barrage of headlines in 
1933 that prices would be raised to the 1926 level, the 
President didn’t continue the program but backed away in 
1937 and exclaimed that commodity prices were too high, 
and then the downward spiral began. He didn’t finish the 
job. 

11. After having moved human beings around in the 
“subsistence homestead” plan, the stranded populations 
were left stranded. He didn’t finish the job. 

12. Wage and hour legislation is forced on the coun- 
try by federal statute, but Mr. Roosevelt isn’t interested 
in the economic consequences. Beyond appointing an ad- 
ministrator, he hasn’t finished the job. 

13. The Wagner Labor Relations Act was a good start 
toward giving labor by statute some fundamental rights, 
but the increased number of labor disputes which it was 
supposed to cure arouses no interest in the President’s 
mind—he just lets the problem drift as industry struggles 
against a one-sided law which, to be constructive, should 
be supplemented. Mr. Roosevelt is quite casual to addi- 
tions to the law. He doesn’t feel like finishing the job 
just now. 


RAILROADS LEFT 14: No problem has been more 


acute in recent months than that 


TO DRIFT FOR of the railroads. Mr. Roosevelt 
THEMSELVES goes through a few perfunctory 


gestures about helping and then 
lets the matter severely alone. He doesn’t press for legis- 
lation with the same fervor that he did for the wage and 
hour law because he finds the problem too complicated. 
And when anything becomes complicated, the President 
moves to other and more attractive fields of endeavor suit- 
able to his temperament. Railroads need help, but Mr. 
Roosevelt doesn’t finish the job. 

15. The President signed under protest the Miller- 
Tydings law which permits certain businesses to fix resale 
prices on trademarked goods and to use court aid to en- 
force prices all the way to the ultimate consumer. This 
law is a contradiction of the anti-trust policy of the Ad- 
ministration and though possessed of a two-thirds ma- 
jority in both houses, Mr. Roosevelt didn’t put the repeal 
of this act on his calendar or attempt to push it through 
the legislative branch of the government. He hasn’t 
finished the job. 

16. Though interested now in attacking monopoly, 
much of the Administration’s legislative power obtained 
from Congress permits government monopolistic prac- 
tices in agriculture and encourages protected monopolies 
in labor. When these monopolies begin to force economic 
maladjustments, Mr. Roosevelt looks away and shows no 
zest for the job of reconciling monopoly with the boasted 
spirit of competition. He doesn’t finish the job. 


MUCH TALK, BUT !7- Although supposedly in- 


terested in civil liberties in Jersey 


NO ACTION, ON City and announcing that a fed- 

IV IBE eral inquiry will be made, nothing 
CIVIL LIBERTIES further is heard of it. The Presi- 
dent contents himself with an indirect reference to it in 
a public speech and lets it go at that. He doesn’t finish 
the job. 








18. And now after each successive problem has become 
a bore to him, the President looks for new fields of experi- 
ment. He has turned lately toward health insurance, a 
whole new system of state medicine to be supported by 
federal and state taxes at a minimum cost of $850,000,000. 
It’s a headline idea with a humanitarian setting—what 
could be more human than health itself—and yet the big- 
gest human experiments of all, unemployment insurance, 
old-age insurance, are left unnoticed and unsolved by Mr. 
Roosevelt. He hasn’t finished the job. 

There is no intent here to disparage Mr. Roosevelt's 
genuine interest in the lot of his fellow men. But un- 
happily he is like so many persons in the world who think 
that talking about something is equivalent to doing some- 
thing. 

As a promoter, as a master salesman of ideas, as a 
spokesman of the emotions of a nation, its humanitarian 
impulses and social desires, Mr. Roosevelt has no equal. 
But the job of being President of the United States re- 
quires the faithful adherence to duty, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, by an administrator who is elected for that 
specific purpose by the people under a representative sys- 
tem of government. 


There is, moreover, nowadays 


LIKES TO TAKE 

a tendency on the part of Con- 
LONG JOURNEYS gress to delegate authority, to 
FROM CAPITAL endow government commissions, 


boards and bureaus with vast 
power. All this heads up to the man in the White House 
who is charged by law with a multitude of duties. 

It is, to be sure, a superhuman task, and it requires dele- 
gation to others. Yet delegation does not mean abandon: 
ment of interest or indifference to the large and pressing 
problems which come to a President for decision. The 
discretionary power vested in a Chief Executive by the 
Congress was intended to be exercised by the President 
after consultation with his Cabinet or the executives of the 
emergency agencies. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s absences from Washington are numer- 
ous and for long periods. Nobody begrudges the 
President a vacation, though he himself did not fail a year 
or so ago to begrudge a vacation to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It is true that when the President 
travels he keeps abreast of the Executive Offices after a 
fashion by mail, telegraph, telephone and radio. This is 
but a makeshift. Soon, vacation season will be over. As 
problems mount high on his desk, Mr. Roosevelt will be 
taking another tour—another campaign swing like that 
which he took in connection with the primaries. 


PEOPLE MAY Politics, of course, interests 
Mr. Roosevelt immensely. That's 
SOON FINISH 


what he likes best of all. He 
JOB AT POLLS always gives time to things he 
likes. He shoves aside tasks that 
do not appeal to him—or else he lets subordinates decide 
them and he accepts their decision, often without giving 
personal consideration. Some of the most important 
codes under NRA he once signed without even reading. 

This is not surprising. The average promoter doesn’t 
like detail. He shies away from dry and dreary subjects. 
Instead, drama and show make a much more effective ap- 
peal. 

Mr. Roosevelt used to talk about balancing the budget. 
He would take figures from the Budget Bureau, dress 
them up in favorable sequence and announce his intention 
of bringing about a budget balance. But he never finished 
the job. 

An Administration with a pile of unfinished business is 
about to ask the American people to put its mark of ap- 
proval on the congressional rubber-stamps who believe in, 
and by their votes support, this hit-or-miss, devil-may-care, 
opportunistic government. 

Already there are signs that the people are becoming 
aroused. They can express their wishes at the polls. They 
have a real chance to start America toward a genuine re- 
covery by electing to office legislators who will not shirk 
their duty, but who will recover the power delegated and 
write laws that specify rights, duties and obligations. 

What the country needs is a Congress of genuine Re- 
publicans and genuine Democrats pledged to take up at 
once the unfinished business of the nation—to finish that 
big job in Washington which the whole world views as 
a challenge to the efficiency of American democracy. 
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